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Mrs. Eleanor G. Riss and her husband 
went to the Philippine Islands as teachers 
of English in May, 1928, and remained 
until March, 1945, the last 37 months as 
prisoners of the Japanese at Santa Tomas, 
Manila. After three years of classroom 
teaching in normal schools in the Islands, 
Mrs. Riss was made a normal school princi- 
pal. Later she was appointed to the Cur- 
riculum Department of the Bureau of 
Education, Manila, where she edited 
English and language textbooks for the 
elementary grades. During the last four 
years she has been helping out during the 
teacher shortage in Grant county, South 
Dakota, where she is a member of Kappa 
Chapter. 


Miss Carmen R. Quinto, a teacher in 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan, in the Philippines, 
is a member of the Austin, Texas, chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Her interesting dis- 
cussion in Austin of the problems of educa- 
tion in the Islands prompted the request 
that she write this article for the Bulletin. 
Dr. Irene Murphy of Missouri has con- 
tributed many poems and articles to the 
Bulletin. 

Miss Dorothy Nickey is serving her sec- 
ond term as president of Mu Chapter, 
Louisiana. She is also their state recording 
secretary and a member of the interna- 
tional Committee on Publicity. Miss Nickey 
is a school librarian and teacher of English. 
Miss Edith J. Bauerlein, a past president 
of Nu Chapter, Indiana, is one of four 
members mf Nu Chapter involved in the 
Talented Child program. She teaches 
English at the Veflerson Junior High 
School. 


Miss Gertrude M. Robinson of Lexing- 
ton, Nebraska, appears again in our pages 
with a lovely i picture of an unforget- 
table experience in “Worship.” She is a 
member of Beta Chapter. 





OUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Margaret Swords, an art teacher in 
Harvey, Illinois, is a charter member and 
president of Alpha Sigma Chapter. She is 
also state chairman of a new Illinois com- 
mittee—Orientation and Guidance of New 
Chapters. Miss Swords has just completed 
the art work for a brochure to be used by 
the board of education in presenting the 
need for more classrooms in preparation 
for a bond issue election soon. 


Miss Eva Williamson of Butte, Montana 
a member of Beta Chapter, is a newcomer 
to our pages with her lovely poem “The 
Mantled Morn.” 


Dr. Lillian B. oe of Phoenix is 
curriculum coordinator for the Arizona 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
She is a past president of Iota Chapter. 


Miss Goldie M. Lemon of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, a member of Epsilon Chapter, 
sends A Prayer, which ps be used as a 
collect. 


Miss Hazel R. Runnels is dean of women 
at Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Min- 
nesota, where she also teaches English. A 
member of Delta Chapter, she is record- 
ing secretary of Tau State. In addition she 
is editor of Northeast News Notes for the 
Northeast division of Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association and a past president of 
the Minnesota Association of Deans of 
Women. 

Miss Clara May Doherty is a member of 
Delta Chapter, Ogden, Utah. Her “Re- 
tirement” seems a fine follow-up to the 
articles in the Fall Bulletin. 


Miss Emma Leonhard, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, a member of Lambda Chapter, has 
had poems published in the Boston Post 
and in several national anthologies of 
teachers’ poetry. 

Mrs. Marie Elmore Baxter, Pulaski, 
Virginia, is a member of Nu Chapter. 











Forty Years - - - 








_ Preparation for Freedom 


By Eleanor G. Riss 
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A OLD Filipino legend, which the 
children love to hear, tells them 
that their land was formed many, 
many years ago when a monstrous 
giant threw a huge rock into the 
ocean. The rock broke into thousands 
of pieces of various sizes. Each piece 
formed one of their numerous islands. 

This group of 7,083 islands and 
rocks, extending for 1152 miles along 
the southeast coast of Asia, consti- 
tutes the Philippine Islands, left in 
the possession of the United States of 
America at the close of the Spanish- 
American War in 1900. 

It was not the purpose of the 
United States to establish a colonial 
empire, but rather to implant the 
principles of democracy in order that 
the Philippines might become a self- 
governing republic. William Howard 
Taft, the first governor-general, en- 
deavored to promote a policy of “The 
Philippines for the Filipinos.” His 
policy continued, for the most part, 
to be the policy of every succeeding 
governor-general, a policy well- 
received by the natives, especially 
when they were given a share in the 


American soldiers start schools 


Almost 4,000 U. S. teachers go to 
the Islands 1901 to 1942 


30,000 trained Filipino teachers 
in service by 1942 


government. 

No American could conceive of a 
democracy without the promotion of 
schools and free public education. To 
a people of the tropics who for 400 
years had been under the autocratic 
dominance of Spain, free schools for 
everyone was unthinkable. 

Up to the time of the American 
occupation most schools had been 
established by religious orders. Those 
privileged to attend these schools 
were the sons of the ilustrados and of 
the influential politicos. Instruction 
was in Spanish; however, very few 
spoke Spanish. Each spoke the dia- 
lect of his locality or province. 

Even before the guerilla fighting 
had completely ended, American 
soldiers began the task of teaching 
the Filipinos. Many a soldier who 


“To promote and extend the sys- 
tem of education already inaugu- 
rated by the military authorities, it 
is especially important that a com- 
mon medium of communication be 
established and it is obviously de- 
sirable that that medium should be 
the English language.’ *——President 
William McKinley 
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had perhaps never dreamed of being 
a teacher was. assigned to a small 
village or barrio to set up a local 
government, improve sanitary con- 
ditions and open a school. The fervor 
and diligence with which these sol- 
diers set about to accomplish their 
assignments left a lasting impression 
on the natives. 

The buildings in which these 
schools were conducted were empty 
houses or dirt-floored nipa (palm 
thatched) shacks. There were no 
desks, no chalkboards and few, if any, 
textbooks. The school equipment the 
soldiers did not have greatly out- 
numbered the equipment they did 
have. Adults and children had a 
great curiosity for the free schooling. 
Without graded textbooks they were 
taught in the same classes. In later 
years many an adult Filipino enjoyed 
telling of his former American soldier 
teacher. 

Much of the teaching was by rote. 
Soldiers helped the Filipinos to de- 
velop an English vocabulary by tell- 
ing them the English names of the 
objects in and around the place 
where the school was held. They 
taught them poems they had learned 
in their school days. It was not un- 
usual to hear an adult Filipino recite 
the lines of “The Barefoot Boy,” 
although he had little appreciation 
for cheeks of tan (his own cheeks 
were always darker than tan) nor did 
the strawberries on the hill bring a 
nostalgic reaction. He hadn’t tasted 
a hillside strawberry, growing wild 
or cultivated. 

An innate appreciation of rhythm 
and music is a heritage of the Fili- 
pinos, a fact soon discovered by their 


soldier teachers with the result that 
they taught them many songs for 
which the students had more appre- 
ciation for the rhythm than for the 
words. Years later a barrio (village) 
band following a funeral procession 
was heard to play ““There’ll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 

The American soldiers remained, 
not only to teach school but also to 
help establish local government and 
to improve sanitary conditions. 
Water and sewer systems were prac- 
tically unknown. For the barrios and 
the cities along the coast—a large 
percentage of them are coastal—the 
daily tide was, and still is, the water 
which takes out to sea the sewage 
daily deposited on the beaches. For 
inland barrios pigs and geese con- 
sumed the sewage. 

In very few of the areas was water 
considered safe to drink until it had 
been boiled. At the time of the 
American occupation about 90% of 
the babies died before they were one 
year old. Life expectancy at birth 
was about thirty-seven years. 

The many islands of the Philip- 
pines are divided into 51 provinces. 
Natives of these provinces and their 
subdivisions represent many cultural 
groups and speak about 70 different 
dialects. The dictionary defines a 
dialect as a “‘sub-language, a jargon, 
which has no literature.” 

The seven million persons who 
occupied the islands at the time of 
the American occupation not only 
spoke different dialects but were 
divided into Christian and non- 
Christian tribes. The latter group 
ranges from the most northern to the 
most southern islands and includes 
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the head-hunting Igorotes (Moun- 
tain People) of the north and the 
Moros or Mohammedans of the 
south. 

With the various cultures, the 
numerous dialects and the vast area 
covered by the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, the great problem in estab- 
lishing a public school system was 
the language. Reports from army 
personnel on this problem prompted 
President William McKinley to make 
this official decision—“To promote 
and extend the system of education 
already inaugurated by the military 
authorities, it is especially important 
that a common medium of communi- 
cation be established and it is obvi- 
ously desirable that that medium 
should be the English language.” 

How was this stupendous task to 
be accomplished? The answer was to 
send a call to the United States for 
1,000 qualified teachers. In the 
meantime a considerable number of 
American soldiers in the Philippines 
decided to stay and try teaching. Of 
the 487 who took a qualifying exami- 
nation 79 were accepted, immedia- 
ately released from the army and 
assigned to schools. 

In 1901 teachers began arriving 
from America. Practically all of them 
that year and during several follow- 
ing years made the trip in American 
army troop transports. One transport 
brought 60 teachers. There were no 
hotel accommodations for so large a 
group so they had to be housed in 
an old school building inside the 
Walled City in Manila. 

The largest group included about 
600. Their coming presented the 
housing problem of the year. Fortu- 
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nately several large nipa and bamboo 
buildings, erected during the Spanish 
regime to house an expedition, had 
been left standing. They had been 
quarters for American soldiers during 
the war. These and several smaller 
nipa buildings were given over to the 
600 teachers. A separate building 
was used as a storehouse for the 2,000 
pieces of baggage these teachers had 
brought. 

The proprietor of the English Hotel 
in Manila, according to a previous 
agreement, furnished the teachers in 
this temporary home with “tables, 
tablecloths, cooks and waiters and 
first class food of sufficient quantities, 
served in the very best manner pos- 
sible.” Authorities had provided two 
physicians to serve both as doctors 
and as sanitary inspectors. 

*“Thomasites”” was the name given 
to this large group of American 
teachers, so named because they had 
traveled across the Pacific on the 
transport Thomas. All of them sur- 
vived this first new experience, and 
within twenty days of their arrival 
most of them had left Manila and 
were enroute to the stations to which 
they had been assigned. It is con- 
ceivable that a few wished to return 
to the United States on the next 
transport. A deterrent was their con- 
tract which called for two years of 
service. 

Among the Thomasites were brave, 
courageous men and women. Un- 
daunted and without prejudice, they 
were ready and willing to give many 
years—their best years—of unstinting 
service that that element of democ- 
racy, public education, might be 
available to all Filipinos, even to 
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those of the farthest island and the 
remotest mountain barrio. 

It was this spirit of devotion that 
sustained some of the Thomasites to 
stay in the educational department 
of the Philippines all, or nearly all, 
of the forty years. It was, in a large 
measure, this same spirit of devotion 
which prompted all those other 
American teachers who left the 
United States and the comforts of 
their homeland to serve in the Philip- 
pine schools during the ensuing forty 
years. 

Though 1,000 American teachers 
were called for, never was that mark 
reached. Statistics show that in 1902 
there were 926 American teachers; 
that was the nearest to the 1,000 
mark. In the years that followed, the 
number gradually decreased until at 
the outbreak of World War IT only 
about 35 remained. It is estimated 
that during the forty years about 
four thousand American teachers 
went from the United States to teach 
in the Philippines. 

The early teachers, those of the 
20’s and even those of the 30’s, had 
grueling experiences and ever so 
many hardships in reaching their 
stations in the far-flung provinces 
and in securing suitable living quar- 
ters. Any less valiant group would 
have been overwhelmed and dis- 
couraged. 

Modern highways and airlines 
were unknown. Railroads were in- 
adequate. Except for two short lines 
on the largest island of Luzon, built 
and financed by British interests, and 
one short spur on the island of Cebu, 
railroads were nonexistent. Spring- 
less, overcrowded buses, two-wheeled 


pony carts, carabao (water buffalo) 
carts and walking were the means of 
transportation used to reach the hin- 
terland stations. 

Boats that traveled to the many 
inhabited islands of the archipelago 
lacked all the luxuries of today’s 
ocean liners. The author and her 
husband traveled to their first station 
on a ready-to-be-discarded Russian 
icebreaker,which had only deck space 
for bags and baggage, cargo and 
cattle, pigs and people. 

Millions of mosquitoes, some of the 
malaria species; more millions of 
ants; mounds of mold, on food and 
on stateside clothing and shoes; cart- 
loads of cockroaches; obnoxious 
odors; tropical typhoons; humbling 
humidity and always the tears of 
perspiration were but a few of the 
disturbances and discomforts of 
housekeeping in the tropics. 

The early teachers, and likewise 
those that followed in the succeeding 
years, were undismayed by difficul- 
ties such as these. Had they not 
come for the sole purpose of teaching 
an underprivileged people? Never 
did they lose sight of that objective. 

Some American teachers had to 
supervise the building of schools, 
write service manuals, prepare 
courses of study and even write text- 
book material. They soon realized 
that the task was too difficult for 
Americans alone. They recruited and 
trained Filipino teachers, who, as 
soon as they proved themselves able, 
were given a share of the teaching 
and administrative load. So, jointly 
and harmoniously, American 
teachers and Filipino teachers shared 
the educational responsibility. Who 





can estimate the seeds of democracy 
sown inside and outside of the class- 
room during those formative years! 
Amities grew; each esteemed the 
abilities of the other. 

As hastily as possible, the General 
Office of the Bureau of Education 
was set up in Manila. Using all 
available resources, this office pre- 
pared materials and provided text- 
books for the use of the schools. For 
the most part, materials and books 
received from the United States were 
foreign to the Filipinos. These had 
to be interpreted and oriented before 
they could be used. This task was 
arduous, at the best, and not hastily 
accomplished. 

Shortly before World War II a 
large committee, composed of Fili- 
pino teachers, two American teachers 
and an American editor, was ap- 
pointed to write and publish a series 
of reading and language textbooks 
for the elementary grades. Most of 
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this material was on the press of the 
Bureau of Printing when the first 
Japanese bombs fell on Manila and 
was destroyed. 

From this early beginning there 
evolved a highly centralized school 
system. Policies, curricula and text- 
books were prepared by the Manila 
office and used in all the schools. The 
Director of Education in the Manila 
office selected and hired all provin- 
cial superintendents, principals and 
teachers of secondary education. In 
the capital cities of the larger prov- 
inces, provincial superintendents’ 
offices were set up. The superin- 
tendent was the administrator of the 
schools in his province. 

The larger provinces each had one 
high school and one trade or voca- 
tional school. In six of the major 
provinces were established schools 
for teacher training, called normal 
schools. In the course of time ele- 
mentary schools were provided for 
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the children of the smaller villages 
or barrios. 

Although in the beginning of the 
American regime there was no great 
eagerness for public education and 
more than a little hostility as an 
aftermath of the Spanish-American 
War, after a few years interest grew. 
The result was that during the latter 
part of the forty year period there 
were never enough schools for the 
great number who wished to attend. 

The Filipino taxpayer paid for 
public education in his country. This 
was made possible by the economic 
development. The American sover- 
eignty marked the beginning of com- 
mercial development, unparalleled 
and entirely unknown during pre- 
ceding periods of the economic his- 
tory of these islands. 

The additional income, secured 
through the increased production 
and export of the country’s crops, 
made possible the building of schools 
and hospitals and provided the funds 
for maintaining and expanding the 
school system in the Philippine 
Islands. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that this increased income pro- 
vided the ilustrados with the added 
comforts and lustre of their social 
lives and the people of lesser means 
with notably improved living condi- 
tions as well. 

The economic development was 
chiefly in increased agricultural pro- 
duction. The principal crops are rice, 
hemp, sugar, tobacco and its by- 
products, and copra. The major por- 
tion of these crops, except rice, were 
produced for exportation. 

A few round-number statistics will 
show the increased growth in exports 





of the four leading products during 
the first thirty years of the American 
regime. For the most part, these lead- 
ing products continued to increase 
until World War II. The export 
value of Manila hemp increased an- 
nually from 15 million pesos to 18 
million pesos; sugar increased from 
7 million to 100 million pesos; to- 
bacco, from 4 million to 15 million 
pesos, and copra, from 2 million to 
18 million pesos. 

Increased exports naturally meant 
larger purchasing power for the Fili- 
pino. Education developed new tastes 
and desire for a greater diversity of 
articles, many of which could not be 
produced locally. Consequently, dur- 
ing this thirty year period the value 
of imports was increased from 38 
million pesos to 294 million pesos. 
The five chief imports were cotton 
goods, manufactures of iron and 
steel, mineral oils, meat and dairy 
products, trucks, automobiles and 
automotive parts. 

The United States, which had 
been third in sharing Philippine 
trade, advanced to first place. For 
the five year period preceding 1931 
the United States had increased its 
trade with the Philippines 3,428%. 
Until World War II the United 
States held approximately 70% of 
the trade of the Islands. 

Under the American form of gov- 
ernment Filipino adults and Filipino 
youth soon became aware of the ad- 
vantages of an education. Innumer- 
able and inconceivable were the 
sacrifices made by parents in order 
that their children might attend high 
school “‘to higher my education,” as 
the youths phrased it. 
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In the early 30’s the largest high 
school in the archipelago had an 
enrollment of more than five thou- 
sand students and a faculty of 103 
teachers—all Filipinos except five. 
The five were Americans, and the 
principal was an American. 

Before World War II school en- 
rollment had reached about two 
million and there were more than 
thirty thousand trained Filipino 
teachers. 

The English language, with its 
figures of speech, infinitives, irregular 
verbs, localisms and multiple mean- 
ings for one word, is not easy for a 
foreigner to learn. Even where Eng- 
lish is the language of the country, 
it presents problems a-plenty. Much 
greater were the language problems 
of the Filipinos. Their Malayan dia- 
lects tend to be indirect and ornate— 
a contrast to American directness 
and brevity. 

Diligently and repeatedly Ameri- 
can teachers aided and directed zeal- 
ous Filipino students in expressing 
themselves in English. Theme writ- 
ing was a required means of self- 
expression. An American teacher of 
English who had five or six large 
classes corrected and re-corrected 
thousands of themes during a school 
year in an effort to improve written 
expression in English. 

Some of the Filipinos’ efforts in 
expression and pronunciation were 
the American teachers’ secret amuse- 
ments, exchanged when they got 
together. 

A high school student who had 
been absent nearly an entire semester 
because of a seri us illness wished to 
re-enter his classes. The principal 


thought that because of his depleted 
health he should stay out of school 
until the next semester, stressing the 
fact that he was far behind in all 
subjects. 

Said the student, “Sir, if I may 
come back now, I will study very 
hard to recover my behind.” 

An elementary teacher wrote to 
her superintendent, “Dear Sir: I wish 
to resignate. My works are many and 
my pays are few. Besides my super- 
visor makes lovings to me, but I say 
not, not.” 

An American child, after he had 
attended the first grade a few days 
with Filipino pupils, asked his 
mother, ‘‘Why do the children each 
morning sing ‘Good morning, dirty 
chair’?” (dear teacher!) 

Although most Filipinos learned 
what was sometimes referred to as 
“bamboo” English, it became the 
language that could be spoken and 
understood from the most northern 
to the most southern islands. This 
common language achieved a 
national unity of inestimable impor- 
tance. Many Filipinos becarne pro- 
ficient in the use of English. Not a 
few achieved distinction through 
their ability to write and publish 
books and articles, both in the United 
States and in the Philippines. 

The census of 1939 shows that 277 
periodicals were being published in 
the Philippines, principally by Fili- 
pinos. Of these, 116 were entirely in 
English and 79 others were partly 
in English.(The local dialect remains 
the language of the home.) 

Through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language the Filipinos gained 
understanding of the principles of 
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democracy—individual liberty and 
freedom. Through their association 
with American teachers and with 
those in sovereign authority they saw 
the principles of democracy in ac- 
tion. An unbelievably new and better 
life opened for them. They desired 
that kind of life. Gradually they 
adopted a local form of democracy 
for their country. 

World War II with its devastation, 
plundering, rape and murder was a 
national catastrophe for the Philip- 
pines. Yet heroically, side by side 
with American soldiers, as brothers, 
the Filipinos fought to maintain their 
national freedom. No sacrifice was 
too great to save that freedom. In 
open battle and, especially, as gueril- 
las they fought stout-heartedly. 

Furthermore, the Filipinos made 
great sacrifices to aid their American 
friends who were imprisoned by the 
Japanese. Pitting intrigue against 
tyranny, they surmounted gates, guns 
and guards to give provisions to.their 
starving friends. One devoted Fili- 
pino family sold its household fur- 
nishings, including a piano, in order 
to buy food, which they smuggled in 
to the starving and sick prisoners. 

Open display of help was often 
obstructed. On Christmas Day 1944, 
when the Filipinos of Manila brought 
four truck loads of native food’ from 


their scant supply as a Christmas 
gift for the imprisoned Americans, 
the Japanese commandant refused 
to allow them to enter. 

On July 4, 1946, the Philippines 
received its independence. This in- 
dependence did not decrease but 
rather increased the Filipinos’ desire 
for education. Since that time the 
number of pupils, teachers and 
schools has steadily increased. Many 
of the buildings had to be rebuilt as 
they had been burned or bombed 
by the Japanese army. 

One of the major dialects, Tagalog, 
became the national language, but 
both English and this Philippine 
national language are today the 
languages of instruction in the public 
schools. 

Little did the giant of long, long 
ago know that the inhabitants of 
these tropical islands he had formed 
would one day take their place 
among the free and democratic na- 
tions of the world. Nor did he realize 
that to a band of nearly four thou- 
sand American teachers who, through 
forty years by word and example, 
would teach the principles of democ- 
racy must he, placing the palm of 
his huge right hand to his huge fore- 
head, salaam, thinking—“a flourish- 
ing representative government—The 
Republic of the Philippines.” 


I have no right, by anything I do or say, to demean a human 
being in his own eyes. What matters is not what I think of him; it 
is what he thinks of himself. To undermine a man’s self-respect 
is a sin.” 





—Antoine de Saint-Exupery 





Then Comes Spring 


Marjorie Lindsey Brewer 


The land is blanketed with ice and snow. 

Great drifts of crystals, powdery and white, 

Are heaping, forming with the winds that blow. 
All creatures now are hiding from pure fright 
Of winter’s storm so terrible in might. 

The fir tree bends beneath its icy coat, 

While Jim, kept home from school, admires the sight. 
He prances, sings, and whistles tunes by rote. 
A hiding thrush is practicing a note 

He means to use in flute-like tones that ring. 

A song is warbling, thrilling in his throat. 

The thrush and Jim rehearse for coming spring. 
While winter rules in fullest, fiercest blast, 


The gentle, soothing spring approaches fast. 








The Philippines - - - 


A Unique Problem in Education 


1M peer the American occupation 
of the Philippines, English was 
taught to give the Filipinos a com- 
mon tongue. As it must be known, 
the Philippines is distinct from other 
modern countries because of the 
great number of dialects spoken by 
its inhabitants. The 1930 census re- 
veals as many as 70 of them. 

In some provinces, like Cagayan, 
for example, four dialects are spoken. 
The dialect of the people in the urban 
area of the town of Tuguegarao, its 
capital, is different from that spoken 
ia its rural areas. The reason for this, 
it is said, was the fact that the 
Spaniards in their time lived in the 
heart of the town, and since they 
could not speak the dialect so well, 
they naturally modified the speech 
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of the people with whom they lived 
and had close contact. Some other 
causes as transportation difficulties 
due to mountain ranges and bodies 
of water may have been responsible 
for the variety of dialects spoken 
here. 

English in those days was taughi 
to the extent that all pupils were 
made to speak it on school grounds. 
This step was necessary in the Fili- 
pinos’ attempt for nationhood. Inas- 
much as the dialects were felt to be 
a dividing factor, it was important 
to develop nationalism through a 
common tongue which pointed out 
to be English at the time. 

English up to now is taught and 
is the medium of instruction. The 
Filipinos realize that a command of 
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the language is the key to the valu- 
able wealth of civilization—philoso- 
phy, science, arts, music—which is 
found in English literature that would 
be hard if not impossible for transla- 
tion into any of our dialects. In addi- 
tion to this, English has the tendency 
of becoming the international 
language. With a knowledge of this 
language, any Filipino is able to 
communicate with peoples of other 
countries, especially now with the 
ease and frequency of visits between 
nations. 

From the above, it would seem 
that English would benefit only the 
educated class which can make use 
of philosophy, arts, sciences and 
music. What about the average Fili- 
pino child? Statistics show that a 
great number of our children here in 
our rural areas leave school after two 
years. What need would these par- 
ticular children have for the little 
English they learn? After getting out 
of school, whatever English these 
children may have learned will not 
be used at all. 

As early as 1900, the General 
Superintendent of Schools of the 
Philippine Islands recommended to 
the Military Government that the 
native dialects be used as co-medium 
of instruction with English. It was 
early realized that the Filipino child 
should begin his education in the 
language of the home. He could be 
made to make a transition at some 
point. However, this idea was only 
recently implemented by the De- 
partment Order No. 1, s. 1957 which 
laid down the policy of using the 
local tongues in grades I and II as 
medium of instruction, with one 


period of English and another in the 
Filipino language. 

Beginning with June of this year, 
the local vernaculars of the com- 
munity became the medium of in- 
struction in the first two grades. One 
problem has come up with the use 
of the vernacular. No instructional 
materials are available. There is not 
much literature written in the ver- 
nacular, and the little that exists does 
not answer the pupils’ needs and 
interests. It has been necessary to 
prepare, locally, reading matters and 
other instructional aids in the ver- 
nacular. Although the Department 
Order has come out only this school 
year, for a few years now some pilot 
schools have been experimenting on 
the effectiveness of the technique. 

Many teachers have been encour- 
aged to contribute their talent in the 
preparation of vernacular readers to 
answer their need in vernacular 
teaching. The teachers certainly have 
all the opportunities to develop into 
writers to meet the challenge. 

A second grade reader entitled 
‘“‘Kannam-muat Tam,” which means 
in English “Let us be Informed,” 
was prepared in the Division Office. 
It is composed of stories about 
flowers, animals in the home, home 
life and good deeds in our everyday 
life, like helping a needy neighbor. 
This reader was used during the 
second semester of last school year. 

Since for beginners at any age 
level strongly rhythmic poems are 
best, this reader appealed to the chil- 
dren very greatly because the stories 
were written in poetry and were 
keyed to the jingle of child life. How- 
ever, illustrations were lacking be- 
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cause of the want of funds and the 

time to finish the work which was 

needed badly. - 

As a result of the experiment in 
this division regarding the use of 
the vernacular, the following advan- 
tages may be mentioned: 

1. The children progress faster in 
their school work because time is 
not spent in learning a new 
language. 

2. Since the medium of instruction 
is familiar to them, they find more 
interest in classwork, hence more 
activity conducive to growth and 
development results. 

3. The information the children get 
from the school is readily trans- 
mitted to their parents, thereby 
helping in adult education. 

4. Since the language of the home 
is used, the children develop a 
feeling of belongingness and se- 
curity in the school. 

5. Because reading was taught 
through attacking words by the 
phonetic method, the children 
using the vernacular were found 
more proficient in reading than 
those who used English and were 
taught reading by the synthetic- 
analytic method. 

A recent development in the 
language situation has been the rise 
of Tagalog as the Filipino Language. 
Manila, the capital of the country, 
is many times larger than any other 
city here. It controls the political, 
economic and cultural life of the 
people to a degree not equaled in 
many other nations. 

The Constitution of 1935 provided 
for the adoption of a common lan- 
guage which developed later to be 





Tagalog, the dialect of Manila. It is 
studied for one period in every year 
from grade I in all schools both 
public and private. 

The Filipino child is unique. In 
non-Tagalog speaking provinces, he 
has two second languages to learn— 
English and the Filipino Language 
(Tagalog) right in his first year of 
school. While the Filipino Language 
is not altogether foreign to him, it is 
nontheless different from his very 
own. At the start the Filipino child 
will twist his tongue, lips, and even 
his cheeks in his attempt to pro- 
nounce new terms in Filipino Lan- 
guage. In learning English, he will 
no doubt do even worse because of 
the great difference between this 
language and his native tongue. 

With emphasis now given to the 
vernacular and the Filipino Lan- 
guage, many teachers seem prone to 
use either tongue in speaking with 
the pupils in school, very much to 
the detriment of English teaching. 
Many of the teachers of the present 
learned English from teachers who 
learned it as a second language. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find Fili- 
pino children and youth now speak- 
ing English that has somehow de- 
teriorated. 

A sudden fear has come up grip- 
ping the hearts of our educators that 
some day, if nothing is done, our 
English in the Philippines may be- 
come so different that it will not be 
understood by other English-speaking 
peoples of the world. 

According to Dr. Clifford H. 
Prator Jr. of the U. S. Educational 
Foundation in the Philippines, “there 
is every reason for continuing the 








study of English wholeheartedly.” 
He further said, “It would be a real 
tragedy if misguided nationalism or 
other factors should result in any 
decrease in the number of Filipinos 
able to handle the language effec- 
tively.” 

It is the consensus that there has 
been a serious deterioration in the 
quality of English teaching, judging 
from the spoken English as well as 
the written products of the youth of 
this generation. There is marked con- 
trast between their language and 
that spoken by their elders who went 
to the old school. 

The reasons for this deterioration 
are many. Among them are: 

1. The Educational Act of 1940 
which allowed the double-single 
session, in which one teacher 
handled one class in all subjects 
in the curriculum in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. 
Financial difficulties made it hard 
to secure buildings and teachers 
for the increased enrollment in 
the elementary schools. This same 
act authorized the elimination of 
the 7th grade, thus shortening the 
period for elementary education 
and impairing the quality of in- 
struction. 

2. Since 1945 a weekly 75-minute 
period formerly utilized for Eng- 
lish has been given to Filipino 
Language in Grades I-IV, and 
150 minutes in Grades V—VI. It 
is plain to see that the Filipino 
pupil now gets into the secondary 
school, having learned English, 
medium of instruction, less than 
half as much as his older brother 
did before. And it has to be con- 
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sidered that his use of that lan- 

guage is limited to the periods 

spent in class only. 

3. The last global war made the 
situation worse. With the Japanese 
invasion and occupation came the 
destruction of school buildings, 
libraries and books and, also, the 
use of Nippongo, the Japanese 
language. During the war, English 
was prohibited to be spoken by 
the Filipinos. Few teachers could 
be trained and a large number of 
children did not go to school. At 
liberation, therefore, there was 
overcrowding of the schools. Un- 
trained teachers had to be em- 
ployed, and classes had to be held 
under trees, in poor shacks or in 
dilapidated school buildings which 
had withstood the ravages of war. 
No instructional materials were 
available, so it is no surprise to 
find our children below par in 
educational preparation. 

Of course, since then the quality 
of the teaching staff, school buildings 
and teaching aids have improved 
with more rigid requirements, but 
the effects of the unfavorable circum- 
stances mentioned above cannot be 
removed all at once. It will take some 
time of great effort and endeavor to 
make changes for the better. 

New emphasis has been given to 
the teaching of English. In acquiring 
a good command of a language, it is 
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essential that it be used extensively 
for talking and that good models be 
used to impart it. Hence in-service 
training programs have been recently 
held toward the direction of familiar- 
izing the teachers with the technique 
of teaching English as a second lan- 
guage through the oral-aural ap- 
proach. 

Speech improvement classes were 
organized for all teachers. Although 
we know that “Old dogs cannot 
learn new tricks” easily any more, 
we also know, though, that “little 
drops of water wear away the hardest 
stone,” so older teachers who expect 
to be in service for some time yet are 
being insisted upon to attend such 
seminars with the young. 

Although the introduction of the 
Filipino Language has given English 
less prestige, the renewed stress on 
teaching English, this time putting 
it across as a second language, has 
given us new hope. The Filipino 
teachers who have been discovered 
adept in the use of English and in 
teaching it are being employed and 
encouraged for the purpose. 

These teachers are bound to meet 


stumbling blocks hard to remove at 
once. Our pronunciation and accent 
are different from the American’s. 
For example, due to the Spanish 
influence, we pronounce “cat” like 
“cot,” “hat” like “hot,” “rat” like 
“rot,” “‘facts” like “fox,” etc. Most 
Spanish words are not accented on 
the first syllable, so we have difficulty 
in pronouncing such words as admi- 
rable, comfortable, generally, capa- 
ble, literature, Catholic, Protestant, 
talented. 

In the Filipino Language, the 
sounus Gf “tn; “th,” “sh,” ‘and 
“zh” are not found, so English words 
with these sounds are not well pro- 
nounced here. The sound “‘ts’’ is 
substituted for ‘‘ch,” “‘s” for soft 
“th,” “d” for hard “th,” and words 
with “sh” like shine, shore, shone, 
etc. are pronounced “‘syain,”’ “‘syor,”’ 
*‘syon,” while syllables “ble” and 
“cle” are sounded “bol”? or “bel” 
and “col” or “‘kel” respectively. 

However, with better trained 
teachers and greater effort and in- 
terest in reaching our goal, the Fili- 
pino child who is studious and ambi- 
tious cannot fail to get to it. 


To Bloom in Season 


Irene Murphy 


Each being is inviolate. 
Slowly, when the sun beats 
Warm upon it, 

It will unfurl. 


Among friends 

No ruthless hand will strip it 
Of its protective leaves. 

It blooms in its own time. 





I Remember - - - 


Little Things 


By Dorothy Nickey 


ACH YEAR many fine young per- 
E sons enter the teaching field, 
eager, enthusiastic, anxious to suc- 
ceed; and each year many of these 
same young people leave the pro- 
fession, bitter, disillusioned, deter- 
mined never to enter a classroom 
again. Is this a matter of grave con- 
cern to us as members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma? Would a bit of 
guidance or a pertinent piece of ad- 
vice on our part have made a dif- 
ference? 

Our reactions to such probing 
questions vary. Sometimes we shake 
our heads regretfully at the loss of a 
potentially outstanding teacher; 
sometimes we shrug our shoulders 
and think it is probably for the best. 


Whatever our reactions may be, we 
cannot completely disregard the mat- 
ter, for the increasing number of fine 
young men and women who are 
quitting the teaching field each year 
is a critical problem—one to which 
any true Delta Kappa Gamma must 
give serious thought. 

Two questions about this matter 
deserve our consideration. Before a 
doctor can prescribe a cure, he must 
determine the cause, and so must we. 
We must ask ourselves, first, why 
these promising young people are 
leaving the profession, and second, 
what we, who are supposed to be the 
leaders in the educational field, are 
doing about it. 

Why are these young teachers 
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leaving? Some of their reasons will be 
clear-cut and to-the-point. Others 
will be vague. and perhaps evasive. 
Some will say that they have been 
offered what they consider a better 
position in another field. Others will 
declare in no uncertain terms that 
teaching is not for them! 

Answers such as these are some- 
times mere cover-ups; the real reasons 
go much deeper. Perhaps some of 
these young people found that teach- 
ing wasn’t what we in recruiting 
activities had led them to believe. 
Possibly some had been unable to 
make the transition from student to 
teacher as painlessly as they should 
have. Others may have had difficulty 
in handling their discipline prob- 
lems. Many of them may have been 
dissatisfied with their after-school en- 
vironment—poor living quarters, 
little or no social life. As trivial as 
these reasons may seem to us, any 
one is sufficient to discourage hope- 
lessly an inexperienced teacher. 

Our first impulse is to relieve our- 
selves of any responsibility by saying 
that those who give up so easily have 
no place in a profession that requires 
determination and self-sacrifice. Only 
the stout-hearted should remain, we 
think. I wonder, however, how many 
of us were stout-hearted when we 
first began to teach. How many of us 
would have giver up, too, had it not 
been for the kind, sympathetic help 
we received from another teacher, a 
principal or a supervisor—one who 
had not forgotten how it feels to be 
a novice in the teaching profession? 

If young people spend their college 
years in preparation for teaching, we 
can assume that they must have had, 


most of them, a real desire to teach. 
Most youngsters dream of jobs that 
offer glamour, but it is doubtful that 
these young people who chose to 
teach were expecting that. Most of 
their lives have been spent among 
teachers, and, unfortunately, there is 
little in teaching to appeal to a young 
person’s sense of glamour. We, there- 
fore, must assume that the young - 
teacher knew, somewhat at least, 
what to expect and was prepared to 
accept the inevitable problems that 
would arise because he truly did de- 
sire to teach. 

Why then should he leave the 
teaching profession for other fields 
and better positions? Bigger salaries is 
the answer most frequently given, 
but that answer isn’t altogether true. 
A young person happy in his work 
as a teacher recognizes that there is 
more to life than money and that the 
rewards of teaching, even for the 
beginner, are as important as the 
check he receives each month. 

Each year many organizations de- 
vote much effort to recruiting high 
school students for the field of educa- 
tion. Delta Kappa Gamma alone 
spends much time in activities de- 
signed to influence the well-qualified 
high school and college student to 
choose teaching as his career. We 
talk of the joys and rewards of teach- 
ing; we give teas and parties in their 
honor; we grant awards to the most 
promising. We do a great deal, but 
the question is, “De we do enough 
or should we do more?” 

What do we do for these young 
people, for example, once we have 
seen them safely into and out of 
college with teaching certificates and 
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contracts in their hands? Is our obli- 
gation fulfilled? Is our task com- 
pleted? For the self-sufficient, per- 
haps it is, but the self-sufficient are 
not the ones who will leave at the 
end of the semester anyway. These 
sturdy ones will come over the hard 
bumps, a bit disillusioned, but deter- 
mined. It is the others that we may 
be failing. f 
Growing up is difficult. Many of 
us have forgotten just how difficult. 
A beginning teacher is “grown-up,” 
true enough, but few of them have 
ever been completely on their own 
before. Adjustments are difficult. Stu- 
dent teaching was done under condi- 
tions far different from those they 
encounter in their first job. Now they 
must know, or learn, how to separate 
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the theoretical and the practical. 

Recently a group of teachers at a 
state English conference were dis- 
cussing the teaching of integrated 
units in high school. After a number 
of those present had told of their 
experiences, a beginning teacher 
raised her hand. The chairman rec- 
ognized her, and she poured out her 
problem: she had discovered that all 
the methods and theories she had 
learned and used in her student 
teaching just would not work in a 
small school where the children knew 
nothing of the correlated unit. 

“Somebody has to help me,” she 
pleaded. “I’m going crazy!” Trying 
to be helpful, one member of the 
group suggested that she take the 
students where they were and begin 
from there. 

“Yes, but I just don’t know where 
they are!” she moaned. 

Most young teachers feel the same 
way, but it helps one to know that 
his problem is not unique—that 
others who are now successful have 
had, or perhaps are still having, the 
same difficulty. 

Many of us can attest to the im- 
portance of the solid advice and in- 
fluence of an experienced teacher in 
the early years of our careers. When 
everything is new, even the little 
things like records, duty require- 
ments or school rules and regulations 
can be most confusing. After we have 
been in the profession for a number 
of years, we forget this; consequently, 
we forget to offer individual assist- 
ance unless we are asked for help. 
Many were the times in my begin- 
ning years of teaching that I blessed 
a whole faculty for their thoughtful- 
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ness and understanding about “little 
things.” 

I was one of the number who 
could easily have become discour- 
aged my first year had it not been 
for the personal assistance and en- 
couragement of my principal and 
fellow teachers. My class was a group 
of lively, rowdy fourth-graders, who 
were winsome youngsters in spite of 
their mischievous dispositions. Look- 
ing back now, I wonder how that 
class ever learned anything! In spite 
of all my education courses and my 
student teaching, I knew so little of 
that which can only be learned 
through experience. 

I was among the more fortunate, 
however, for although I had no ex- 
perience of my own, I had the benefit 
of someone else’s experience. The 
other fourth grade teacher, who had 
taught in that school for sometime, 
listened to all my troubles and helped 
me work out my problems. From the 
beginning I felt that she was my 
friend, that she knew how to teach 
and that she was eager to help me 
learn if I but chose to do so. Had it 
not been for her, my first year might 
easily have been my last! For you 
see, I was not one of those who had 
a consuming desire to teach. At that 
particular time almost anything 
could have lured me out of the teach- 
ing field and into another profession. 

One of the things that could easily 
have discouraged me, as it does most 
beginners, was the problem of disci- 
pline. The veteran in the profession 
knows that a certain number of prob- 
lems are inevitable, and he is pre- 
pared to handle them, using a 
method or methods that he has found 


to be successful on a previous occa- 
sion. The beginner has no such 
methods nor any experience, nor has 
he any standards by which to judge 
his success or failure in handling the 
problem. Advice and encourage- 
ment, tactfully given by one who 
knows, can save the young person 
both headaches and heartaches. 

Principals and supervisors can be 
influential factors in a young per- 
son’s desire either to remain in or to 
leave the teaching profession. Fortu- 
nately, most administrators are un- 
derstanding individuals who are both 
reasonable and patient where begin- 
ning teachers are concerned. Insuffi- 
cient supervision, however, or that 
which is untactfully given often is a 
determining factor in a person’s in- 
ability to adjust properly. Beginners 
sometimes flounder around, trying 
to find their way, making mistakes 
that a capable, alert principal or 
supervisor could help them correct. 

A young person already stands a 
bit in awe of the principal or the 
supervisor, and that awe must be 
replaced by respect, admiration and 
confidence if the proper rapport is 
ever to exist between the two. It 
matters not how well the beginning 
teacher gets along with his fellow 
teachers; if the right relationship does 
not exist between him and his ad- 
ministrators, he will never be com- 
pletely at ease nor able to make the 
proper adjustment necessary for good 
teaching. 

All the young teacher’s problems 
do not begin and end in his classroom 
or in the school building. Suppose 
that he is fortunate in finding under- 
standing administrators and helpful 














fellow faculty members and that he 
adjusts rapidly to his new job. Is that 
a guarantee that his first years of 
teaching will be pleasant ones? Un- 
fortunately, it is not, for a young 
person’s day does not end with the 
school day. In order to be a con- 
tented, well-adjusted person, he must 
have fairly satisfactory living condi- 
tions and a reasonable amount of 
social activities. : 

Many beginning teachers, in rural 
areas especially, are forced to com- 
mute daily from nearby towns since 
no living quarters are available in 
the communities where they work. 
This creates a problem because the 
individual is not a real part of either 
the town where he lives or the com- 
munity where he teaches. When this 
is true, it is éasy, especially for the 
shy, to become lost in the mad 
scramble of daily living. Then loneli- 
ness is the result. We should not be 
too harsh in our judgment of these. 
Few of us receive enough satisfaction 
from pleasant classroom conditions 
to compensate, if it should be neces- 
sary, for lack of friends and social life. 

Here we have an unlimited oppor- 
tunity to do something. So often the 
older and more experienced teacher 
hesitates to ask the younger to do 
anything after school hours because 
she fears that the younger teacher 
has friends and plans of her own and 
does not wish to be bothered. Granted 
that this might sometimes be true, 
it is not generally so. 

An occasional invitation to drop 
by after school for a cup of coffee and 
a chat, a chance to go for a drive 
around the city and see the spots of 
interest (remember that few begin- 
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ning teachers can afford transporta- 
tion of their own), an opportunity to 
enjoy a simple home-cooked meal 
occasionally, a chance to get together 
somewhere after school to talk shop 
with someone who understands—any 
one of these and dozens of other /ittle 
things can help to ease those first 
lonely days of adjustment to a new 
environment and to strange people. 
It isn’t the things we do so much as 
the spirit in which we do them. It’s 
the knowing that somebody cares 
that counts! 

What about the difference in 
ages? Is it important? Does it matter 
to the young person? Not nearly so 
much as some people think. Many 
of the teachers I remember with 
deepest affection are those who were 
older than I in years but equally as 
young in spirit. One in particular I 
shall never forget, for she was the 
one bright spot in what was other- 
wise a lonely and unhappy year for 
me. That was the year I learned that 
a young teacher, or any other teacher 
for that matter, doesn’t meet and 
overcome all her problems her first 
year in the school room. 

My early years of teaching were 
extremely happy ones. .My school 
situation, my social life, my living 
conditions were all that I could de- 
sire. After several years, however, I 
was seized with that feeling that is 
common to many young teachers— 
the feeling that life was passing me 
by. I decided that the time had come 
for me to move on, and move on 
I did. 

That year, I suppose, was the most 
miserable I ever spent. No one per- 
son or thing was to blame. It was 
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rather a combination of a number of 
things, but if it did nothing else, it 
gave me a deeper understanding of 
what it means to be lonely. The 
school to which I was assigned was 
much smaller than the one where I 
had previously taught. The majority 
of the teachers lived in a nearby city 
and drove out to work each day. The 
community was a rural one, and the 
population was rather widely scat- 
tered. I was the youngest member of 
the faculty and the only single 
member. 

I shall always be grateful to that 
dear lady only a few years away from 
retirement who helped me survive 
that year. She was older in years, 
yes, but somehow I never thought of 
her in terms of age. We shopped to- 
gether, visited friends, went to movies 
—nothing exciting, but those little 
things supplied my desire for com- 


panionship and understanding in a 
new environment. 

Just whose responsibility it is that 
these young people are leaving the 
profession can never be determined. 
Some of it, perhaps, lies with us as 
individuals, as members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Perhaps some of it 
lies with us as chapter organizations. 
Was it because we left the young 
teachers to their own devices at the 
most crucial time of their careers? 
Was it simply because we were not 
concerned enough about the matter? 
If we truly love to teach, if we believe 
that teaching is a worthwhile and 
satisfying profession, we cannot dis- 
regard our responsibility. Once the 
young teacher is recruited, our work 
is only half done—helping them grow 
into happy, well-adjusted, successful 
members of the profession is the other 
and more important half. 


Common sense is seeing things as they are and doing 


things as they should be done . . . most persons who 


are credited with rare judgment merely have de- 


veloped the uncommon gift of common sense. 





Challenging Taleobid 


By Edith J. Bauerlein 


OR MANY years educators have 
F worked with the problem of 
helping retarded and slow learners. 
Now with the advance of technoc- 
racy and the increase in political 
tensions in the world, an increasing 
demand is being made on the school 
for more intensive teaching of quality 
education. 

Studies show a continuous and 
persistent decline in the need for 
qualified, creative workers. Leaders 
of government and industry are urg- 
ing the educators of our country to 
provide a program of education 





Children 


which will challenge talented chil- 
dren who have the potential for 
creative leadership and qualified 
skills in all areas of science, the arts 
and the social sciences. 

In the fall of 1956 the South Bend 
(Indiana) schools inaugurated a pro- 
gram designed to meet the need for 
challenging talented children. The 
program was established upon the 
recommendations of an in-service 
study group which met for one year 
to study and investigate available 
data on the problem. Mr. Donald 
Dake, assistant superintendent of 
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schools and director of curriculum, 
was charged with the responsibility 
of organizing and supervising the 
program. To investigate further pos- 
sibilities for the South Bend plan, 
Mr. Dake, four school principals and 
two classroom teachers attended a 
Conference on the Gifted Child, held 
at the University of Chicago in the 
fall of 1956. 

Several problems confronting the 
planning committee were: How 
could talented children be identified? 
What program could be made for 
these pupils? What would be the 
scope of the program? What instruc- 
tional materials should be utilized? 
How should teachers be selected for 
the special classes? 

The in-service group worked on 
these problems. A screening com- 
mittee composed of the principal, 
the counselor and a classroom teacher 
was established in each school. A set 
of criteria for selection of students 
was determined: they were to be 
chosen on the basis of individual 
intelligence, achievement record, 
leadership traits, creativity, physical 
abilities and special talents. 

A battery of tests was given in the 
second semester to pupils in the third, 
sixth and eighth grades. Any pupil 
showing an I. Q. test score above 125 
was considered. Before a pupil was 
placed in one of the special classes, 
parents and teachers were consulted 
as to the individual’s potential. Par- 
ticipation in the program was volun- 
tary, and all pupils were to be subject 
to re-classification upon recommen- 
dation of the screening committee. 

South Bend schools function on 
the philosophy of equal but not iden- 


tical opportunities for all children 
according to their abilities. Since the 
worst thing that can happen is to 
identify the talented pupils and then 
do nothing about them, several plans 
for enrichment were considered. 
These included acceleration, enrich- 
ment within a regular class, an elec- 
tive program on a high school level 
and ability grouping at designated 
grade levels. The latter plan was 
adopted because it seemed to have 
three advantages: instruction is more 
efficient; there is less opportunity for 
bluffing and time wasting; there is 
less opportunity for intellectual 
egotism. 

The Talented Child Program in 
the South Bend schools is not an 
accelerated program but an enriched 
one. Classes operate within the frame- 
work of the regular course of study, 
but discussion and study go much 
deeper than in the average class. 

Pupils are given as much work as 
they are able to handle. They learn 
not only what the pupils at their 
level are expected to learn, but they 
are expected to learn those things 
more thoroughly and to go much 
deeper in knowledge of the subject 
and its relation to other subjects. 
Creativity is encouraged through ex- 
tensive writing, reading, research, 
reports and field trips. Stress is placed 
upon critical thinking. Students are 
encouraged to widen their interests. 

On the elementary level experi- 
mental groups were established in 
two schools. One of the innovations 
of the program was the teaching of a 
foreign language in the fourth grade. 
At Monroe Elementary School pupils 
studied German as their foreign lan- 
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guage; in the fourth grade at Lincoln 
School French was taught. These 
classes are continuing with German 
and French in the fifth grade this 
year. Pupils in these groups wrote 
skits and presented them in the 
foreign language to entertain their 
mothers. 

In a fifth grade class a Columbus 
Day program was developed from 
basic classroom work in English, 
reading, social studies, science, math, 
art and music. Pupils sang a Spanish 
welcome song. A panel of six dis- 
cussed the life of Columbus. Three 
children displayed a large world map 
they had made to show the main 
voyage of Columbus. One child sang 
a solo, “Three Little Ships,” by 
Hoagy Carmichael, and the entire 
group sang ‘‘Three’’ by Mina 
Dawson. 

A committee of four gave a demon- 
stration showing how they wrote five 
original songs, both the lyrics and 
tunes. Then they gave a choral read- 
ing of Joaquin Miller’s poem 
“Columbus,” various drawings were 
displayed and the program was con- 
cluded with a Spanish farewell song. 
This activity is given as an example 
not only of an enriched class, but 
also. as an example of an all-class 
integrated type of program. 

On the seventh grade level, pupils 
were placed in special classes for 
science and English. In all other 
classes and in home room they were 
with the regular groups. In this way 
they were identified by their class- 
mates as members of regular classes 
and not with a special group. 

These classes are continuing in the 
eighth grade with special grouping 


for science and English, but new 
seventh grade pupils in the Talented 
Child Program are taking mathe- 
matics instead of the science. This 
change was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the in-service com- 
mittee. Since the skills taught in 
mathematics have a carry-over to 
science, acceleration in math will 
give students a better foundation for 
science. 

One seventh grade class made a 
booklet on “‘Getting Acquainted with 
a New School.” Pupils interviewed 
members of the faculty and mainte- 
nance staff. They collected data on 
the school and prepared the material 
for publication. They drew all the 
designs for the booklet. 

In another seventh grade class a 
visit to the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago was one of the 
field trips taken by the science class. 
On the following day reports were 
given in the English class. Describing 
what impressed him most, one boy 
used the expression “‘the stuff” in re- 
ferring to miniature ship models they 
had seen. When the teacher asked 
what he really meant, the boy re- 
plied, “‘I guess I meant the rigging.” 
A classmate suggested other alterna- 
tives, “equipment” or “apparatus.” 

Pupils in a seventh grade math 
class have a part in planning their 
varied program. The teacher states, 
“They can accomplish more in four 
days than the average student in five 
days, so we have regular work from 
our textbook Mondays through 
Thursdays; then each Friday we do 
something different. Part of each class 
period is spent making plans for 
Friday. Pupils learn by exchanging 
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ideas and by putting them into prac- 
tice. Many suggestions are made be- 
fore we work ‘out a plan which we 
wish to use. It means more to them 
because they have helped with the 
planning. Their enthusiasm is high, 
and they work hard to make a suc- 
cessful project.” 

Activities in the class have included 
a quiz show, covering review of their 
work and reports; a panel discussion 
on the weather with demonstrations 
of the charts, maps and instruments 
used; a field trip to the weather 
bureau at the airport. One boy who 
is interested in astronomy gave a 
report, accompanied by illustrations. 
He invited his classmates to his home 
to look at the constellations through 
his own telescope. 

Reports have been given on the 
history of mathematics, the great 
mathematicians and their contribu- 
tions, and short cuts that can be used 
in working out problems. A boy who 
is interested in motors brought one 
to class and gave a demonstration 
on how it could be used. Several 
pupils who are interested in the 
abacus have done research about it. 
One showed the class how to use it 
for addition and subtraction and 
helped others to learn its use. 

An eighth grade English class 
visited the NBC Opera Workshop 
held at St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame. Pupils had an opportunity to 
observe actors and orchestra in re- 
hearsal. Before attending the per- 
formance, they read the story of the 
opera. After the rehearsal they made 
a tour of the college library, where 
they were especially impressed by the 
periodical room and the library 


stacks, through which they were per- 
mitted to browse. On the following 
day they discussed the field trip and 
evaluated the things they had found 
of most interest and value. 

Special classes for English and 
mathematics were organized on the 
ninth grade level in the four high 
schools. These courses were not iden- 
tified in any way as special classes, 
but superior students were scheduled 
for them. These classes are continu- 
ing in the tenth grade this year. 

In a ninth grade algebra class 
students learned something of the 
structural bases of mathematics. 
They gave reports on the binary 
number system. One boy assembled 
an electrical device, called a 
“Geniac,”” by which he converted 
decimal numbers to their equivalents 
in the binary number system. 

Not only is correct usage studied 
in the ninth grade English classes, 
but students also learn the reasons 
for it. They gain a greater under- 
standing of the logical structure of 
the English language. Wide reading, 
including the classics and modern 
literature, is encouraged, and books 
are discussed in seminars. Students 
try to analyze motives for a charac- 
ter’s actions and the author’s purpose 
in writing. They keep a record of 
their reading and evaluate their own 
progress. 

A science seminar is held for one 
hour each day in one of the high 
schools. Any student, regardless of 
his grade, may be admitted. 

There is no special method for 
teaching talented pupils, but good 
teaching methods are essential. ‘These 
include much student-teacher plan- 
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ning, assignments that invite origi- 
nality in fulfillment, why and how 
questions and opportunities for pupils 
to evaluate their own work. Less 
drill is necessary, and a wide variety 
of methods is important. Materials 
and methods used must provide suffi- 
cient challenge to stimulate a desire 
for achievement by pupils. Assign- 
ments geared to pupils’ abilities de- 
mand improved study habits. 

Grading is a concern. In spite of 
the fact that all students in the special 
classes have high ability, grades vary 
because of the varying interests of the 
pupils. To avoid penalizing those in 
the classes who are competing for 
awards and scholarships, teachers in 
the program agreed to grade students 
on their achievement in mastering 
those things in the course that all 
students are expected to master. 

One student commented, “I got a 
C in English and I used to make A’s 
in regular classes, but I don’t care 
because I learned so much more.” 

These boys and girls are enthusi- 
astic and eager to learn. They are 
normally well-adjusted youngsters, 
assuming responsibility, enjoying 
planning their activities and respect- 
ing the contributions of others in the 
class. They recognize ability. Most 
of them have a good sense of humor. 
At the close of the 1956 school year 
not one case of arrogance was re- 
ported. 

Teachers also are enthusiastic 
about the program. Not all of their 
methods have been equally success- 
ful, but they have found great satis- 
faction in the progress that students 


have made. Through an in-service 
class they are continuing to study 
ways of implementing the program. 
Ideas are exchanged on successful 
teaching methods, techniques and 
helpful materials. Problems are 
studied and recommendations are 
made by members working in small 
groups according to subject areas and 
grade levels. Four general meetings 
are planned for this year. Teachers 
will work on common problems and 
compile materials for a handbook 
which will serve as a guide for future 
teachers in the program. 

When the Talented Child Program 
was inaugurated in the fall of 1956, 
two hundred students were involved. 
The program included two self- 
contained fourth grade classes, two 
seventh grade classes with special 
grouping for English and science and 
four classes in the four senior high 
schools. At the end of the school year 
the program was considered so suc- 
cessful that it was extended to include 
sixteen new classes on the fourth, 
seventh and ninth grade levels. At 
present twelve schools and twenty-six 
teachers are involved. 

For years the South Bend schools 
have maintained special classes and 
schools for retarded and physically 
handicapped children. The Talented 
Child Program is another aspect 
of special education by which the 
schools of South Bend are trying 
to meet the needs of all children 
and to prepare young citizens for 
creative leadership with the skills for 
which there is such a crying demand 
today. 








Worship 


Gertrude M. Robinson 


The mountains join in silent litany 

And offer purple incense at the shrine. 

The woodland songsters chant in harmony 
With dulcet whispers from the spruce and pine 
The anthems of the wood-cathedral choir. 

In benediction at the close of day, 

The vesper sky, a glorious altar fire, 


Flames forth, and trees incline their heads to pray. 


The turquoise windows gleaming through the trees 
Reflect the radiance of the Father’s face; 

The music of the birch-harps in the breeze 

Is but the echo of celestial grace. 

A holy peace pervades the forest glade, 

For God walks in the temple He has made. 


Just a Reminder! 





Watch 
Those Words 
and Actions 


By Margaret Swords 


OW OFTEN we find in our classes 
H the child who has average or 
above average ability but who does 
unsatisfactory or failing work! There 
is a definite reason for that discrep- 
ancy, and it is not lack of interest or 
stubbornness as we are so apt quickly 
to judge. The child may be the victim 
of deep resentments and frustrations 
and completely unable to do accept- 
able work until the cause of his 
difficulty is discovered and removed. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
you, or some other equally conscien- 
tious teacher, may be the thoughtless 
cause of his problem? It is true that 
you didn’t hurt him intentionally, 
but intentional or not, the harm was 
done. Damaging things are said and 
done by teachers with all degrees of 
experience and the very best of 
intentions. 





Let us remind ourselves of some of 
the reasons why a child may be 
having so much trouble. Haven’t you 
heard a teacher say something like 
this: “What is the matter with you? 
Your brother always did superior 
work and you ought to do the same.” 
Perhaps it is a much greater achieve- 
ment for him to attain a low grade 
than it was for his brother to accom- 
plish a superior rating. If he is too 
often confronted with such remarks, 
he may become so discouraged that 
he gives up entirely. Children worry 
when they feel that they are letting 
down the family honor. Worrying 
prevents their accomplishing their 
full capabilities. 

When a child has gained such a 
feeling of frustration because of com- 
parison with that older, quicker 
member of the family, it sometimes 
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takes considerable effort and care on 
the part of understanding adults to 
restore his confidence. Twelve-year- 
old Molly recently said to her 
teacher, who has known the family 
for years, “I am afraid you will be 
disappointed with me because I’m 
not a good student like my sisters.” 
Some thoughtless person has com- 
pared her achievement with those of 
her sisters too often. She makes aver- 
age grades because she works dili- 
gently. Molly is having to be taught 
that she is expected to work only to 
the best of her own ability, not that 
of her sisters. 

When two or more children of a 
family are in the same class, we know 
comparisons can have even more 
frustrating results. Twins of equal 
ability often have a wide difference 
of achievement because one has a 
slightly more aggressive nature. Sam 
was more retiring than Carl. The 
teacher often scolded Sam, asking 
him why he did not speak up as his 
brother did. The result was Sam’s 
complete discouragement with a 
“‘what’s the use?” attitude. Tests 
showed practically identical I. Q.’s 
with more than a year’s difference in 
achievement. The boys have been 
separated; each is doing well on his 
cx and Sam is proving to himself 
that he is just as good as the more 
aggressive Carl. 

Three cousins are in the same 
class. Unfavorable comparison has 
made the learning of one much more 
difficult for him. Because of his scho- 
lastic trouble he has given up aca- 
demically, and, in turn, his conduct 
has become almost unbearable. How 
much better it would be for his 


teacher, his classmates, his embar- 
rassed cousin and, most of all, the 
boy himself if he had been shown 
that no one expects him to do more 
than his best, even though his cousins 
do better. 

Forgetting to praise a child for his 
achievements, limited though they 
may be, can be another cause of 
frustration to the point that learning 
becomes difficult, even impossible. 
Surely no child is so bad that he can 
achieve nothing! Is he not sometimes 
made to feel by a thoughtless teacher, 
however, that he is a hopeless case? 
Why shouldn’t he be praised for his 
effort, for his promptness in handing 
in his paper, for his good idea or 
suggestion, for his helpfulness, though 
the task may be somewhat menial, 
such as cleaning blackboards, wash- 
ing paint brushes, or closing the 
windows. 

When he feels that he is doing 
well in some things, the child will 
usually strive harder to achieve other 
things. Truly he may fail again, and 
the teacher may feel that he should 
do better, but if he has really tried 
she should find something for which 
he can be praised. 

There are times when one feels 
that the truth is being stretched just 
a bit when such praise is being given, 
but surely that is forgivable. Just as 
continual condemnation will finally 
make the child feel that his efforts 
are really of no avail and that he 
may as well not try anyhow, so will 
praise, given judiciously, allow him 
to experience a degree of success. 
Success breeds self-confidence, and 
confidence breeds greater success and 
achievement. 











Too much criticism of a child’s 
efforts may bring about a complete 
loss of application and _ initiative. 
Perhaps the teacher feels that he has 
not put forth any effort. Instead of 
saying to him, “What is the matter 
with you? You don’t even try!” it 
would be better if she did not utter 
those unkind and discouraging words. 
Yes, there is something wrong with 
the child—some reason why he does 
not try or does not try enough. It is 
the teacher’s duty to find out what 
is wrong and then try to remedy it. 

A child must feel a sense of security 
in order to do good work. That is 
impossible if he feels that he, or the 
class, is disliked by the teacher. If 
she honestly feels that she has the 
worst class in the school or that some 
child is the worst in the class, that 
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is a feeling that should be kept to 
herself, whether it be about conduct 
or scholastic attainment. 

No child or group of children ever 
wants to be labelled “the worst.” At 
first such an appellation hurts, but 
if it is often repeated a callous atti- 
tude develops with the feeling that 
“teacher doesn’t like me so I might 
as well live up to being the worst!” 
When that happens learning is 
blocked. 

A child feels no resentment at a 
scolding or even a punishment, if he 
knows that the teacher still likes him, 
believes in him and wants to help 
him. He will try ever so hard to merit 
her kindly feeling toward him. Not 
only will the child profit but also the 
teacher will find that she really does 
like the child more than she ever 
thought possible. 

Often the child’s bad conduct and 
poor grades are reported to the prin- 
cipal and to the parents. True, they 
should be informed in order that 
help from them may be obtained, 
but such contacts pay off best if the 
teacher also takes the time to report 
improvement in his work, effort and 
attitudes. 

Mal, the “‘slow cousin”’ referred to 
in an earlier paragraph, has often 
been told by some of his teachers 
that he is the worst boy in the school. 
In their classes he tries very hard to 
live up to that reputation, with the 
result that he makes life miserable 
for his teachers, his classmates and 
himself. In two of his other classes 
Mal is putting forth as much effort 
trying to do his work because he 
feels that those teachers appreciate 
and like him, since they praise him 
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whenever possible. Why cannot the 
others stretch a point and give the 
boy the encouragement he needs so 
much! 

Perhaps a child has changed 
schools frequently, perhaps he has 
been absent a great deal because of 
illness, perhaps he is simply a slow 
learner—whatever the cause he has 
not achieved up to his own grade 
level. He will probably never catch 
up with his classmates if his teacher 
says, “‘Of course you can’t do seventh 
grade work. You don’t know any 
more than a slow sixth grader. Go 
back to your seat.”” He will take his 
seat, but not to do his work because 
he is unable to do the class assign- 
ment; as a result he often becomes a 
discipline problem. 

How much better it would be if 
the teacher would say, “You are 
having trouble because you have not 
had some of the preceding work. 
Come back to school at twelve-thirty 
tomorrow. I’ll help you then and as 
many more days as you need to catch 
up on what you do not know. We’ll 
soon have you working with the rest 
of the class.” Every teacher should 
remind herself now and then of what 
she well knows, that she must start 
with the child at the point where he 
has achieved and build up his knowl- 
edge and confidence from that point. 

The slow learner’s embarrassment 
at his apparent lack of achievement 
often results in such a deep sense of 
frustration that he is unable to suc- 
ceed even as well as usual. Sometimes 
when parents visit school the teacher 
thoughtlessly asks the slow learner to 
read or recite along with the bright, 
quick children in order to show off 


the superior accomplishments of the 
better pupils. Or he may be asked 
to perform in order to show his 
parents how much less he has 
achieved than the others. The result 
of either is further discouragement 
for the child and an even more acute 
sense of defeat. 

Even when no visitors are present 
the slow learner becomes embar- 
rassed before his classmates. Having 
him recite privately will help; then 
when he has gained more skill and 
more confidence he will be better 
able to perform before others. 

Most children are sensitive and 
become nervous and unhappy when 
“yelled at’”’ continually. Perhaps they 
do become irritating to a teacher’s 
nerves, but speaking to them in a 
loud or harsh voice solves nothing. 
Children cannot work in a noisy, 
tense atmosphere, and if it continues 
they become more and more dis- 
turbed. Finally they simply give up 
trying, worry about the work they 
are not getting done and may reach 
the point where it is impossible for 
them to learn. Speaking in a calm 
manner, in a low and soothing voice 
accomplishes much more, for children 
learn more in a pleasant and relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Some teachers are afraid that smil- 
ing at their classes will cause a loss 
of control, resulting in a lack of 
learning and seriousness on the part 
of the children. Such a feeling is a 
gross fallacy. The extremely stern 
teacher instills fear in the children. 
When they are tense and fearful, 
they are unable to do good work. A 
pleasant smile puts the child at ease, 
enabling him to accomplish more. 
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A seventh grade class once re- 
turned to the homeroom and reported 
that they had enjoyed a certain class 
so much that day because the teacher 
had smiled at them when they en- 
tered her room. What a pity that she 
did not feel inclined to smile more 
frequently! She was an excellent 
teacher who could have made life 
in her classroom much more pleasant 
and learning much less difficult by a 
simple, pleasant smile. 

Some years it falls to a teacher’s 
lot to be given a class for whom 
learning is slow and difficult. If she 
is thoughtless enough to tell the chil- 
dren that they are no good, she 
defeats herself immediately. They 
usually know if they are unable to do 
really good work; they do not need 
to be told so. What they need at the 
beginning of a new school year is 
encouragement, not further discour- 
agement. The teacher must let them 
know that she expects each one to 
try hard and work to his fullest 
capability. If they feel she has confi- 
dence in their willingness and ability, 
they will live up to her expectations, 
perhaps even surpass them. 

When one has taught in a com- 
munity for a long time, she may 
know much about the parents of 
those in her classes. This knowledge 
may be a help, or a hindrance. 

Most children are proud of their 
parents and long to be like them. 
When a teacher says to a child, “I 
would not expect you to do well in 
school. Your father was a poor stu- 
dent, and you are just like him,” she 
often disillusions the child. Possibly 
he did not know that school was 
difficult for his parent, who seems 


all that is wise and who is able to 
make a good living for his family in 
spite of his lack of scholastic success. 
The child is proud of being “‘just 
like father’”’ and so may gain the idea 
that it is not necessary for him to do 
well in school either because father 
is quite successful without a great 
deal of education. 

On the other hand, he may be 
hurt by the teacher’s revelation of his 
father’s lack of educational achieve- 
ment. As a reaction against that hurt 
and against the betrayal of father’s 
deficiencies, the child may rebel 
against doing his assignments to pun- 
ish the teacher and perhaps, sub- 
consciously, to punish father for hav- 
ing been the cause of his embarrass- 
ment before his classmates. If the 
teacher cannot report favorably 
about the scholastic achievements of 
a child’s parents, how much better 
it would be to say nothing. 

While even good teachers become 
tired, impatient and thoughtless at 
times, surely none could be guilty 
of making such sarcastic remarks as 
these, all of us have heard: 

“They ran out of brains before 
they got to you!” 

‘Don’t be a simpleton!” 

**You act just like a moron!” 

“I wouldn’t expect you to know 
anything!” 

‘““You’re just a chip off the old 
block—always in trouble like the rest 
of your family!” 

Such remarks are cruel, rude and 
utterly discouraging to the child who 
is having trouble with his school work 
and often is deeply troubled about 
other problems as well. All of us need 
to remind ourselves frequently that 
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the true cause of his difficulty is often 
not in the classroom at all and that 
all we see may be only the symptoms 
of deep-seated troubles, real or im- 
agined. What a shame if in our own 
irritation or exasperation of the mo- 
ment, we, who are professional 
people trained to deal with just such 
problems, should either cause or add 
to his frustrations. 

All of us are dedicated to teaching 
to the limit of our abilities all those 
children who are enrolled in our 


classes. Let us neither do nor say 
anything that might hinder their 
learning. Let us do a bit of soul- 
searching and thoughtfully review 
our own words and deeds. Do we 
always do that which we know we 
should do? Let us resolve to avoid 
doing those things that frustrate chil- 
dren and tend to make learning 
difficult or impossible. Let us con- 
sider how we can encourage every 
child and aid him to do the best 
work of which he is capable. 


The Mantled Morn 


Eva Williamson 


Snow-etched the peak— 
Mint-fresh the mead— 
Carefree the song 

Of gay wild bird, 
Soaring on high 

In silent space. 
Cautious the step 

Of graceful deer, 
Nearing the mere 
With upraised head. 
Fringed with flowers 


Of rarest hue 

The gem-like lake 
Mirrors the blue. 
Dewy the light 
That breaks on earth, 
Calling to life 

The shadow’d hills. 
Tiptoe the morn 
Walks o’er the dew, 
Lifting the veil 

On hill and dale. 





A Star Is Shining 


ARIEL Barston had taken her 
M first position in a small school 
district with its four teachers. What 
a strange new world she encountered ! 
She had always lived on paved streets 
and sidewalks amid towering build- 
ings that looked into the sky. College 
days had been such happy, joyous 
ones, but too soon graduation day 
had arrived, and, soon after, Mariel 
had placed her name on a contract 
with the Paradise School District to 
teach the third and fourth grades. 

When the second Monday in Sep- 
tember arrived, Mariel stood fright- 
ened before thirty-five lively little 


By Lillian B. Johnston 


boys and girls. Fear clenched her 
very being. “Did I learn anything in 
college that will help me now?” she 
questioned herself over and over 
again those first few days. 

The first week of teaching was a 
hard one for Mariel—one that seemed 
too long ever to end. The children 
were restless; eight or ten left the 
room on the average every hour; 
Mary threw poster paint on Janet’s 
new dress and Mrs. Patterson made 
quite an irate call; Jimmie hurled a 
ball through the window; worst of 
all the children chattered on and on 
regardless of what she tried to teach 
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them. 

As she sat at her desk that first 
Friday night trying to evaluate that 
first week of school, she felt even 
more confused than ever. Not only 
was she troubled over her classroom, 
but a bleak and lonely feeling gripped 
her every thought. The distance to 
her home was too far for an every 
week-end trip home and for this one 
she had planned to remain in the 
district. 

Sensing that all had not gone too 
well in the third and fourth grade 
room that first week, Ruth Reilly, 
the teacher across the hall, put her 
head into the door saying, ““Come 
over to my room and see what I am 
making for my classes for next week.” 

““My what interesting charts!’ ex- 
claimed Mariel as she stepped into 
Ruth’s first and second grade room. 
“They tell about the unit ‘Our 
School’.” 

‘Yes, that’s right,’ answered 
Ruth. “‘I also have made these little 
‘games,’ as the children call them, 
to go with the charts. Since these 
games are related to the lesson I’ll 
teach Monday, these independent 
activities are designed to give more 
meaning to the unit about ‘Our 
School.’ -See the matching game in 
this envelope. The children are asked 
to select from many pictures the 
things they saw on the tour of the 
school.” 

Mariel paused a moment thought- 
fully, ““How do you ever think of so 
many different things to do? I never 
heard of these activities in my college 
classes.” 

‘When you have taught as long as 
I have,” Ruth smiled and answered, 


‘you will think of more things to do 
than I do, I am sure. Why don’t you 
come over to my house tomorrow, 
and I will help you make some things 
for your classes?” 

Mariel was happy to have such 
good help, so much of Saturday was 
spent in planning and making ma- 
terials for her classes for the coming 
week. As Ruth Reilly had taught 
most of the children who were now 
in the third and fourth grade room, 
she was able to help Mariel build on 
their interests and for their needs. 
The day passed so rapidly for Mariel 
that loneliness was forgotten as the 
older teacher helped the little new 
teacher plan and prepare materials. 

To be sure, in time, when a chal- 
lenging curriculum had been pro- 
vided for these classes, the restlessness 
disappeared and children became 
eager to be in Mariel’s classroom. 
Many week-ends found Mariel work- 
ing at Ruth’s home on Saturdays. A 
lifelong friendship grew between 
these two; Mariel grew to be a strong 
dedicated teacher; Ruth renewed her 
zeal for teaching. Mariel’s bursting 
enthusiasm had given Ruth a new 
inspiration and greater love for 
teaching. 

Often we who stay in teaching for 
long years have a tendency to accept 
what we do rather complacently. 
The “sparkle” goes out of teaching 
for some of the older teachers who 
tend to do the same units of work 
year after year without regard to the 
children’s interests, possibly because 
the materials were already planned 
for a former class and were at hand. 
We need more Ruths. 

It is true, generally speaking, one 
























never helps another grow to greater 
heights without doing something to 
elevate himself also. Mariel’s despair 
during her first days in a classroom 
in Paradise School District became 
enriched by Ruth’s voluntary guid- 
ance, and a great teacher was made 
—one who ranks today among the 
leading educators of her state and 
one whom you would almost surely 
know if her real name had been 
given. ‘ 
As for Ruth’s growth, we can liken 
it to the passage from The Merchant 
of Venice: 

The quality of mercy is not 

strained; 
It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes. 

In Ruth’s efforts to help her young 
teacher friend, she had redoubled 
her own preparation for her classes. 
Spurred by Mariel’s enthusiasm and 
her continued praise of her original 
ideas, Ruth had never been so well 
prepared to teach in any previous 
school year. Certainly no group of 
children had ever responded so well! 

Another example of growth of 
teachers came about through the 
united efforts of a superintendent and 
his faculty. Because of the greatly 
increased enrollment and the great 
teacher shortage this particular 
school had been forced to employ a 
young man who was inadequately 
prepared to teach any grade, par- 
ticularly a class that had one-third 
of its members with I. Q.’s of 120 or 
above and only one below 100. 

Betore this young man arrived, the 
principal of the school appealed to 
his teachers for suggestions on how 
to provide in-service education to 





help him. Since the young man had 
had no student teaching or observa- 
tion classes and few educational 
courses in college, it was agreed that 
once every month a substitute teacher 
would be employed to take his class 
while he observed classes in the fifth 
grade in other nearby schools. 

Each teacher agreed to assume 
certain responsibilities for an in- 
service training program for the 
young man. Mr. Wright, the seventh 
grade teacher, planned to serve as 
“‘big brother” and as general chair- 
man of the program. The teacher- 
librarian was to show him how to use 
the library for unit and reference 
work for his class on the “‘Westward 
Movement” and related units; Miss 
Slagel with her thirty-two years of 
teaching offered to give special guid- 
ance in the teaching of arithmetic; 
Mr. Bozeman would help him make 
his reports; Miss Steiner promised to 
show him various activities used in 
the teaching of language. Before the 
principal realized it, everyone was 
offering to do one thing or another, 
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from teaching him techniques to 
taking him to the Lion’s Club, the 
P-TA and various other community 
activities. 

The most interesting part of this 
program, by far, was the bi-weekly 
in-service education activities under 
Mr. Wright’s chairmanship. At these 
meetings demonstrations were given, 
sometimes by a younger teacher, 
sometimes by an older teacher; re- 
views of the newest educational books 
were presented and discussed; then 
the meeting closed with a half hour 
or so of sharing ideas. Each told in 
two minutes or less about some prom- 
ising practice or activity he was 
using; at other times during this shar- 
ing period each was to tell about 
something he had gained from other 
teachers and how it was working in 
his classroom. 

Don Thomas, the new teacher, 
grew confident and strong in his 
work. His genial manner and his 
great appreciation for those who 
gave him so many ideas placed him 
among the best-loved members of 
the faculty. Never had anyone fed 
the egos of others so well as Don did 
in his genuine appreciation. Never 
before had this faculty worked so 
unitedly to help another staff mem- 
ber. Everyone had shared in the 
project; everyone was alerted to find 
new and more and more “promising 
practices.” It mattered not if the 
teacher had taught for a long, long 
time or if he were comparatively 
new in the profession, each was made 
to feel he had much to share with 
the others. 

To be sure, every member on that 
school faculty grew in stature pro- 


fessionally that year. In sharing with 
others each had attained greater 
understanding and skill himself. 
Aptly applying to the experience of 
these men and women are these 
familiar lines from Lowell’s The Vision 
of Sir Launfal: 

Not what we give, but what we 

share, 

For the gift without the giver is 

bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms 

feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor 

and me. 
From this happy, united faculty the 
children and youth of that school 
profited immeasurably. 

Another principal, realizing that 
each of his teachers had much to give 
to help improve the school, worked 
out with them a plan for more inter- 
esting and more helpful faculty meet- 
ings. On alternate Thursdays 
teachers’ meetings were to be held, 
with students dismissed thirty min- 
utes earlier than usual; the meeting 
was to adjourn at 4:30 p. m., only 
thirty minutes later than on regular 
school days. 

The faculty was formed into 
heterogeneous committees, each com- 
posed of both men and women— 
some new and some more experi- 
enced teachers. Each committee was 
asked to plan for a meeting that 
would be of interest to the others and 
one that would improve the school 
program generally. Excellent pro- 
grams were prepared for the faculty 
by its different committees. Sharing 
and exchanging of ideas of all 
teachers, regardless of years of ex- 
perience, helped each to recognize 
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the worth of the other person. The 
esprit de corps improved, and, as each 
began to gain a greater feeling of 
belongingness and security, in that 
same ratio the work in the classrooms 
became more interesting. 

Another interesting approach to 
giving every teacher opportunities 
for sharing came about through ne- 
cessity. Great increases in population 
in a city made necessary a faculty of 
twice as many as had been employed 
in the previous year. That meant 
that 50 per cent of the teachers were 
to be new to the system in a single 
year. The superintendent in despera- 
tion called upon the teachers and 
supervisors for suggestions on how 
best to absorb so many in one year. 

The “Big Brother and Big Sister 
Club” was the result. Names of those 
new to the system were drawn by 
those who had already served in the 
district. Each was responsible for 
assisting the new teacher in every 
way possible. At the end of the year 
there had been considerable “give 
and take” of ideas and techniques. 
Much enrichment for every person 
involved had resulted; the plan had 
been so successful that the teachers 
requested that it be continued. 

Perhaps'one of the most outstand- 
ing opportunities teachers have had 
to help one another grew out of a 
program developed at the county 
level. All new teachers and any 
others who desired were invited to 
come to the county school office after 
school on Friday afternoons. Here 
was held a planning meeting for 
helping new teachers in their work 
for the coming week. Charts were 
made, independent activities were 


developed and the week’s program 
was generally planned. 

These teachers began by following 
the guidance of the consultant, but 
before long they were bringing in 
their own ideas and sharing them 
with the group. Each was gaining 
greater and greater security in his 
position; each was growing to be a 
stronger and stronger teacher. Some 
of the school boards in the county, 
recognizing the values of such meet- 
ings, granted permission for a num- 
ber of teachers to dismiss their classes 
early in order to meet with this group. 

Innumerable ways of sharing ex- 
perience have been developed. An- 
other is the county or city ““Teacher 
Club,” where teachers on a certain 
grade level bring to a meeting things 
that have been done or made by 
their students. Each tells or shows 
the group how the article or project 
was made. It makes no difference 
whether the teacher is a beginner or 
one of long years of experience, all 
are able to share in such a club. 
Often heard at such a meeting are 
such remarks as “I got more out of 
that one demonstration than I did 
from that entire course I took last 
summer.” 

The little ways of sharing are just 
as important. Think how apprecia- 
tive the new teacher was when a 
thoughtful colleague down the hall 
sent a note saying, “The register is 
due tomorrow. I'll help you after 
school if you wish.” Think how much 
it meant to be shown how to operate 
the projector, the tape recorder and 
the mimeograph machine! It’s the 
little things we do for others that 
make the stars shine for them. 
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Our retired teacher friends have 
many good ideas to share. They have 
been seasoned in love for children 
and they still desire to see better 
educational opportunities for our 
children and young people. Just the 
other day a little retired teacher, a 
former county superintendent and 
summer school instructor, now past 
the three-score-and-ten mark, called 
at the writer’s office. With her mind 
as sharp as a tack, she presented 
some good curriculum materials she 
had developed. Soon she will publish 
a new book. Why not ask these ex- 
perienced people for suggestions on 
various occasions? What an avenue 
to growth there is here! 

Whether beginning teachers, 
teachers with five to ten years in the 
classroom, teachers of ten to twenty 
or more years’ experience or retired 
teachers—all need to develop under- 
standing of each other if progress is 
to be made on the road to greater 
professional and personal growth. 
Each can learn from every other one! 

One of the best lessons in under- 


standing came from a mother who 
was tremendously limited in her 
capacity for abstractions. Living 
twenty miles from a train and with- 
out a car, all night she had waited 
for a nurse to come to take her 
crippled son on the train some three 
hundred miles away to a hospital. 
The nurse had failed to waken so 
she had not met her appointment. 
When she explained the next day 
what had happened, the mother re- 
plied, “There would be something 
wrong with a person who never made 
a mistake.” An excellent thought to 
recall when thinking of one’s fellow- 
men critically! 

All teachers, like all other human 
beings, need three basic considera- 
tions to be able to work well to- 
gether, whether they are new 
teachers, experienced teachers or re- 
tired teachers. All need recognition, 
belongingness and security. Only 
when these needs are met can one 
play his part well in this great educa- 
tional program. 


Imagination was given to man to compensate him 


for what he is not. A sense of humor was given 


him to console him for what he is. 


The International President’s Page 





By Margaret Boyd 





Your president has just returned from the Sixth National Con- 
ference of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. It is natural 
then that the question of how to promote Asian-American mutual 
understanding and cooperation is taking on new dimensions. 

It does seem that much of what is immediately done to familiarize 
Americans with the facts about Asian Countries and to give them 
new insights into Asian-American problems and relationships will 
have to be done with adults by voluntary organizations which 
bring important education programs before their members. Among 
such organizations is The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

In reality, the San Francisco conference itself was an experiment 
in the education of adults, for it stimulated a more lively interest 
in the countries and peoples of Asia and provided new knowledge 
and new insights. Yet a conference is a brief experience in itself; 
unless it stimulates some form of follow-up action, it will soon 
be forgotten. 

During recent years millions of Americans have crossed the 
Pacific; today the United States is heavily involved in Asia, politi- 
cally, economically and militarily—but our knowledge of Asia, our 
understanding of the Asian peoples and our skills and insights for 
getting along with Asians have not kept pace with these new 
situations. If this imposes serious responsibilities upon individual 
citizens throughout the United States, then it also imposes responsi- 
bilities upon the organizations which may have an influence on 
Asian-American problems. 

As a result of our participation in the conference the following 
questions arise: Although official relations are the responsibility of 
governments, can a successful Asiatic policy be developed without the 
enlightened participation of the American people as a whole? What 
role should voluntary organizations such as The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society play in providing knowledge of the cultures and 
problems of Asia? Should such organizations seek to provide for 
extensive person-to-person contacts between Americans and Asians? 
What responsibility have they for developing cultural exchanges 
and experiences beyond the development of lectures, forums, pro- 
grams? Should voluntary organizations attempt to help those Asian 
countries which are interested in developing the same type of 
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institutions and organizations? How can travel in Asia by Americans 
be more educational and constructive? 

It is true that women’s organizations, civic clubs, church groups 
and professional organizations have lectures on infrequent occasions. 
There are other signs of increasing activity. Lecturers on Asian 
subjects are far more in demand than a few years ago and interest 
is spreading. A score of different organizations indicate their inten- 
tion of using some of the new materials on American-Asian under- 
standing and cooperation. 

Asia poses a special challenge to American adults. Women of the 
world, particularly women in America, can assist in laying the 
foundation of understanding leading to a lasting peace. If we are 
going to achieve world brotherhood and lasting peace, women must 
take much more active part than they have done up to now, 
especially American women, who have opportunities far exceeding 
those of women in other countries. 


A Prayer 


Goldie M. Lemon 


Dear Father, 

Enter into this fellowship. 

Lead us to catch the spirit of our Founders, 
Taking it into our lives, and thus 

Arousing to renewed hope and vigor. 


Keep us mindful of our sisters, 

Allowing us to know their needs, 

Wilt Thou protect them wherever they may be. 
Prosper the activities of good women, 

Adding virtue, courage and love to a weary world. 


Grant us peace, dear Father, 
Advancing understanding and 
Mediating between tense countries. 
Minister unto us all through Thy love. 
Amen. 


By Hazel R. Runnels 


|e THE summer of 1958 all Delta 
Kappa Gamma roads will lead to 
Minneapolis and the Leamington 
Hotel, headquarters for the Inter- 
national Convention which opens on 
Monday, August 11, with the meet- 
ing of the Administrative Board. 

Those who drive into the state 
from the southeast will follow the 
Mississippi River Drive from Winona 
through Red Wing, the pottery cen- 
ter, to Minneapolis. From the south 
and the southwest highways pass 
through rich farm lands, where in 
August the fields will be lush with 
corn, wheat and sweet smelling hay. 
Minnesota is proud of her part in 
helping to fill the breadbasket of 
the world. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
Twin Cities, with the state univer- 
sity, many private colleges and ex- 
tensive public school system, afford 








unlimited opportunities for those who 
enjoy seeing the educational systems 
of other states. There are art gal- 
leries, museums and delightful drives 
—all within the boundaries of the 
two cities, and Nicollet Avenue and 
Southdale in Minneapolis, Wabasha 
and Roberta Streets in St. Paul are 
meccas for the shopper. 

To know all of Minnesota, how- 
ever, and to combine natural beauty 
with an educational experience, one 
should really go to the northern part 
of the state. 

Legends of Minnesota date back 
to the traditions and imaginations of 
the American Indian. In Minneapolis 
figures of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, 
the Indian maid, stand at the crest 
of the falls and in the park which 
bears her name. In the lobby of the 
St. Paul city hall a fifty foot statue 
of an Indian symbolizes the contri- 
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butions made by his race to this 
great state. 

Standing near the headwaters of 
the Mississippi River, Paul Bunyan 
and his Blue Ox in all their massive- 
ness represent the rugged pioneer 
spirit which paved the way for the 
development of Minnesota. While no 
one believes that Paul Bunyan really 
scooped out Lake Superior with his 
bare hands nor that the iron mines 
are his footprints, if they did believe 
these legends Paul would surely be 
their patron saint. Without the iron 
mines Minnesota could never have 
built its vast educational system nor 
have attained its position in the in- 
dustrial development of the nation. 

In Ojibway lore there is a legend 
of a fabulous giant—not unlike Paul 
Bunyan—who once strode the ranges 
of the north and hurled huge granite 
boulders to kill his game. The Indians 
called him Mesabi. The time came 
when, according to the legend, 
Mesabi settled down into the earth, 
but his spirit may still be abroad in 
Minnesota, urging on the miners of 
many nationalities to develop the 
iron resources of the Mesabi Range. 

From legend to magic is but one 
short step. To the people of Minne- 
sota “taconite” is a magic word—a 
symbol of hope. To the nation it is 
the long-sought-for answer to the 
problem of obtaining sufficient ore 
to keep the steel mills running, but 
it has taken more than magic to 
develop taconite. 

A drive to Duluth, with its harbors 
and its strategic location on the shore 
of Lake Superior, should be continued 
along the North Shore Drive (High- 
way 61) to Two Harbors and Silver 


Bay, one of the shipping points of the 
taconite industry. Of course, one 
might well continue on to Canada, 
but she should first turn west on 
Highway 1, a few miles north of 
Silver Bay, to Ely and Babbitt on the 
Vermilion Range and thence to 
Virginia, Mt. Iron, Eveleth and 
Aurora on the Mesabi Range. It is 
on the Mesabi Range that one will 
find opportunity to observe the proc- 
essing of taconite and the develop- 
ment of new towns or the expansion 
of old ones to accommodate the in- 
flux of population. 

To no one individual and to no 
one mining company can go the 
credit for the development of 
taconite. While the vein of ore is 
about one hundred and ten miles 
long and about two miles wide, the 
better or more accessible magnetite 
is found in the eastern part of the 
Range. It is where the best magnetite 
is available that the earliest com- 
mercial operations have been es- 
tablished. 

Within a very few years the proc- 
essing of taconite has become one of 
the most talked about industries in 
the United States. There are several 
reasons for this nationwide interest, 
including the newness or novelty of 
the industry with literally thousands 
of new job opportunities and the 
rapid growth of the new towns to 
accommodate the increased per- 
sonnel. 

The processing of taconite begins 
in the pits, as does the processing of 
other iron ore. The flint-like rock in 
which the magnetite is embedded 
must be blasted out with powerful 
explosives. Then it must be crushed 
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and ground fine enough to free the 
microscopic particles of magnetite 
and to separate them from other 
materials. 

Once the magnetite particles have 
been freed, they must somehow be 
fused into suitable form for shipping 
to the steel mills, because the freed 
particles are as fine as the finest face 
powder and would, of course, blow 
off the tops of ore cars in transit. To 
produce suitable forms, the concen- 
trates are fed into agglomeration 
equipment in an Extaca or Pelletiz- 
ing plant, where they are formed into 
nodules, scinters or pellets. Scinters 
look very like the small clinkers once 
taken from soft coal furnaces. The 
nodules or pellets are like small bri- 
quettes or stones the size of walnuts. 

The magnetite particles have been 
fused with fine anthracite or pulver- 
ized limestone and treated with in- 
tense heat to produce these forms for 
shipping. It takes several tons of 
taconite rock to provide one ton of 
taconite concentrate, because the 
rock is only about one-third iron, but 
the pellets and scinters are about 
sixty-four per cent iron. To watch 
the operations is a truly scientific 
revelation to the layman. 


Behind the processing of taconite 
are many skilled research men and 
many years of experimentation. The 
mining companies that are promot- 
ing the processing of taconite have 
attracted hundreds of skilled and 
semi-skilled workmen to the Range, 
and this sudden influx of population 
has made necessary the expansion of 
many towns and the development of 
new ones. Hoyt Lakes, six miles from 
Aurora; Silver Bay, built on the hill- 
side overlooking Lake Superior north 
of Two Harbors; Babbitt, near Ely, 
are three of the new towns settled by 
the employees of the mining com- 
panies. Each town is an independ- 
ently constituted civic organization 
with its own modern schools, 
churches and shopping centers. The 
towns are not just rows of identical 
houses set on narrow lots but are 
well-platted with varied types of 
architecture and opportunity for in- 
dividuality in landscaping. 

Why not plan right now to come 
to Minnesota—by car, by train, by 
bus or by plane! The program for 
the International Convention is be- 
ing planned to reward all richly. 
Minnesota and Tau State will be 
waiting to greet you. 


When we do the best we can, we never know what 


miracle is wrought in our own lives, or in the life 


of another. 


—Helen Keller 








San Francisco, 1957 - - - 


Asia and the United § 


By Margaret Boyd 


f Xs Sixth National Conference of 
the United States National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization opened in San Francisco 
on November 6. It was most fitting 
that this conference should meet in 
the great city of the Golden Gate 
and the birthplace of the United 
Nations. It was most fitting that the 
theme, “‘Asia and the United States: 
What the American Citizen Can Do 
to Promote Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation,” should be dis- 
cussed in this city which is home to 
peoples of so many lands. 

The 1500 delegates, who came 
there to pursue this conference theme, 
found a city which knows about the 
Orient, a city which is interested in 
better Asian relationships and eager 
to remove barriers to understanding 
which may exist at the present time. 

The purpose of the Conference 
was, as part of the world-wide pro- 
gram of UNESCO, to stimulate ad- 
ditional American interest in the 
peoples of Asia and in their cultural 
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values and achievements, to consider 
the extensive American efforts rela- 
tive to Asia which are now in prog- 
ress and to discuss ways in which 
America can continue to better Asian- 
American understanding and co- 
operation. 

The United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO is required 
under Public Law 565 to “call a 
general conference for the discussion 
of matters relative to the activity of 
the Organization to which confer- 
ence organized bodies actively inter- 
ested in such matters shall be invited 
to send representatives.”” Among the 
organizations thus represented was 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

A number of UNESCO National 
Commissions of Member States 
throughout the world sent official 
observers. Present also were mem- 
bers of the Washington diplomatic 
corps, of the consular corps of San 
Francisco, distinguished Asian visi- 
tors and scholars and other indi- 
viduals particularly interested in 
Asian affairs. (Continued on Page 50) 
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erence of the U. S. Commission for UNESCO 


By Eunah Temple Holden 


HROUGHOUT the UNESCO con- 

ference delegates were reminded 
by the foreign representatives that 
Asia is undergoing a revolution of 
“great expectations” in which she is 
gradually relinquishing her tradi- 
tional passiveness and fatalism in 
favor of “heightened aspirations.”’ 
Furthermore, Americans were ad- 
monished against forming sweeping 
generalizations and stereotypes be- 
cause conditions in Asia vary from 
country to country. 

One of the most forceful speakers 
of the Conference was His Excellency 
V. Thant, U. N. Ambassador from 
Burma. Addressing a large luncheon 
group, he reminded the audience of 
the long-standing Burmese policy 
against forces of war or tensions as 
well as against dictatorships in any 
form. In his introductory remarks he 
echoed the position taken by other 
Asians during the conference: “We 
understand why some countries have 
chosen systems of government very 
different from our own. We consider 
it not our business to pass judgment 


on the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. The recognition of this basic 
fact enables us to subscribe to the 
principles of peaceful co-existence.” 
Commenting upon the error of 
forming snap generalizations, the 
speaker continued, “Burma cannot 
be regarded as representative of Asia; 
in the same way no country in 
Europe can be regarded as repre- 
sentative of that continent. But cer- 
tain unmistakable forces are at work 
in the whole continent of Asia to- 
ward a synthesis. A re-born national- 
ism of formerly dependent areas has 
risen in revolt against the domination 
of the world by the West and is now 
defying the latter’s leadership... 
The newly-resurgent nationalism of 
Asia is sometimes misconstrued in 
America as pro-Communist and anti- 
American. But the plain fact is that 
all countries of Asia—with the ex- 
ception of China, North Korea and 
North Vietnam—are not Communist 
and are not likely to turn Communist 
so long as their economic and 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

At previous National Conferences 
the programs have been devoted to 
a general consideration of all phases 
of the world-wide program of 
UNESCO. In this Sixth National 
Conference the Commission focused 
the program on relations between 
Asia and the United States. At no 
time, however, was the impression 
given that other aspects of the pro- 
gram are less important. Rather, the 
conference, with its concentration on 
one major project, made the entire 
UNESCO operation more meaning- 
ful by showing how significant one 
segment can be in terms of advancing 
international understanding. 

Much of value was obtained by 
the delegates through visiting the 
exhibitions: Asza in Photography, Asia 
in Books and UNESCO in Asia, an 
exhibition of panels picturing the 
work of UNESCO in selected coun- 
tries of Asia. Delegates also were 
privileged to see two motion pictures 
concerning the religions of Asia pro- 
duced and narrated by Lew Ayres 
and a film on Indonesia. At the 
plenary session the rhythm and har- 
mony of Indonesian music seemed to 
express what the conference was all 
about. 

Through plenary sessions addressed 
by distinguished authorities, through 
six sectional meetings, each of which 
reviewed an aspect of Asian life 
which has significance for Asian- 
American understanding and coop- 
eration and through fifteen work 
groups set up to give more detailed 
examination to current American 
activities relating to Asia, delegates 
were given opportunities to learn and 


to discuss. Subjects included: The 
Mind and Spirit of Asia: Achieving 
Understanding Through Philoso- 
phies and Religions; The Creative Arts 
in Asia: Literature, Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, Dance 
and Theatre; Science and Technology 
in Asia and Their Social Impact; Educa- 
tional Problems of Asia and the Study of 
Asia in American Education; Economic 
Relations in Asian-American Understand- 
ing and Cooperation and Asian-American 
Understanding and Misunderstanding: 
The Problem of Effective Communi- 
cation. 

Several times during the confer- 
ence the 1500 leaders of thought and 
action heard differing views concern- 
ing U. S.-Asian policy. In a fiery 
speech at one of the luncheon ses- 
sions, Walter P. Reuther, president 
of United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, accused the United States 
of “‘failing to comprehend the new 
dimensions of war and the new 
promises of peace.” 

“The crisis in the world is not 
essentially economic, political or 
military,” the United Auto Workers 
president said. ““The crisis is princi- 
pally moral in character.” 

The concept of the United States 
taking some sort of military or psy- 
chological initiative as a kind of 
strategy for the cold war is “anti- 
quated” he claimed, because, “the 
H-bomb and guided missile have 
made peace an absolute condition of 
human survival. You can’t win with 
a bigger H-bomb or a longer ranged 
guided missile.” 

Asserting that military power is 
‘but the negative aspect of a dynamic 
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foreign policy,” Reuther said, “‘the 
decisive thing is how you use the 
time you buy with military power.” 
He asserted the time must be used 
to move against poverty, hunger and 
human desperation. For considera- 
tion in the problem of how to help 
strengthen American-Asian relations, 
Reuther urged the need of Americans 
to understand that we are over- 
emphasizing military aspects in coun- 
tries where economic and social prob- 
lems are most important; the need 
to work at home to improve civil 
rights; the need to understand that 
the communistic world achieves unity 
at the price of conformity but the 
free world creates unity in diversity, 
not “‘on creating friends in our own 
image”; the need to exchange tech- 
nical aid based on other nations’ 
needs, not on whether they are apt 
to fall to communism; the need to 
offer aid with no strings attached, 
“we earn not buy friends.” 
American foreign policy got differ- 
ent handling from Dr. Ahmed 
Bokhari, United Nations Under- 
secretary and Pakistani statesman. 
He said America has unique quali- 
fications for earning Asian respect 
and world leadership because it does 
not bear so great a stigma of colonial- 
ism and its democratic efforts are 
backed by all classes of its society. 
“In no other nation in the world 
does the business community rise to 
such an extent above the profit 
motive and serve the community,” 
he said. Bokhari commented that, 
“as I believe in God, I believe 
America has no territorial ambitions.” 
An informative look at the Inde- 
pendent Federation of Malaya was 


given the delegates by Dr. Ismail Bin 
Dato Abdul Rahman, Ambassador 
of the Federation. “I emphasize the 
importance of the geographical posi- 
tion of the country because, being at 
one of the main crossroads of the 
world,” said Dr. Rahman, “‘my coun- 
try has absorbed and has been in- 
fluenced by the currents of thought 
and culture which flow strongly in 
that part of the world and by the 
movement of the people of Asia. You 
find in my country three groups of 
people—the Malay, the Chinese and 
the Indians—each with a distinct 
culture of their own and an outlook 
on life differing one from the other.” 
In spite of their racial differences, he 
explained, nationalism is a common 
feeling among those Malays, Chinese 
and Indians alike. 

“T have used the word ‘national- 
ism’,” continued Dr. Rahman, “a 
word which perhaps has an unfortu- 
nate significance to western nations. 
We interpret the word as a feeling 
and a love for nationhood, something 
which has overwhelmed narrow ra- 
cial consciousness and overcome feel- 
ings of false racial pride and superi- 
ority. Our brand of nationalism has 
found expression through peaceful 
and constitutional means.” 

‘There is a great hunger for knowl- 
edge and understanding in my coun- 
try, and to satisfy this hunger, the 
need is not so much for funds but for 
places in foreign universities, training 
courses, books and films, opportuni- 
ties for travel, and visits to our coun- 
try of representatives of other 
countries. I am convinced that per- 
sonal contact between peoples is the 
surest form of promoting cultural 
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relations between countries. The visit 
of one American to my country or 
one Malay to America is of greater 
value than a hundred books on 
America or Malay.” 

The Honorable Christian A. 
Herter brought before the conference 
“New Dimensions in Diplomacy.” 
Mr. Herter noted “the profound 
change that has taken place in diplo- 
macy since the turn of the century. 
No longer is the diplomat concerned 
simply with the routine of maintain- 
ing official contacts, of dealing with 
individual consular problems or of 
representing his country at cere- 
monial functions. The working diplo- 
mat today finds himself involved in 
a vast range of professional and tech- 
nical responsibilities that may range 
from negotiating the export of a nu- 
clear reactor to distributing a new 
strain of wheat, from reconciling 
technical problems in radio broad- 
casting to negotiating for exchange 
visits of two great orchestras.” 

“Mutual cultural understanding,” 
asserted Mr. Herter, “‘is one of the 
great needs of this diverse and multi- 
national world of ours. Indeed, un- 
derstanding of this kind is an essential 
in reaching intelligent political de- 
cisions. Let me clarify this term 
understanding. It does not necessar- 
ily involve affection or dislike. These 
two emotions are beside the point. 
What I am driving at is a knowledge 
of the other—the true image instead 
of the stereotype—an appreciation 
of similarities and a tolerance, per- 
haps even a relish for differences. 
These, I think, are the ingredients of 
a working understanding which, in 
turn, is the foundation of smooth re- 


lations between nations and people.” 

Of particular interest to school 
people was the work group on Educa- 
tional Problems in Asia and The Study 
of Asia in American Education. Through- 
out its history American education 
has been focused largely on the tradi- 
tions and values and issues of Western 
civilization, but the situation, the 
need for harmonizing of differences 
within our national culture, which 
gave Western civilization almost a 
monopoly in American education, no 
longer exists. In education, we are 
faced with a new world situation for 
which citizens must be educated; 
new subject areas and new specialists 
in Asiatic affairs are now seeking a 
place in our educational program. 

The task, then, is to adjust ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher and adult 
education to the world developments 
in which America is involved. This 
task is one which involves the whole 
of the American educational enter- 
prise. It calls for the reinterpretation 
of older disciplines, the introduction 
of new materials and experiences 
into curricula, a revitalized approach 
to the field of linguistics, a fresh in- 
terpretation of education for ade- 
quate citizenship and a penetration 
to questions of deep values. 

The fact that elementary schools 
should and can contribute to world 
understanding is increasingly ac- 
cepted. That Asia is one of the im- 
portant areas to be understood has 
been accepted only recently by 
American educators. Today even a 
child in America is bombarded by 
bits of information and by attitudes 
relative to Asian peoples. Many are 
seeing Asians and aspects of their 

















life through the movies, television 
and illustrated magazines. 

Much attention is being given in 
our schools to the importance of de- 
veloping attitudes which will lead to 
a sympathetic understanding and a 
feeling of unity with people in other 
lands. Learning to live in a world 
including different kinds of people, 
learning that people are influenced 
by their environment and by the 
ways of thinking of their parents and 
other adults, learning about the in- 
terdependence of peoples, learning 
that we need to communicate with 
peoples of other countries, learning 
that there are conflicts between coun- 
tries but that people in all parts of 
the world are trying to ‘learn to live 
peacefully together in the world com- 
munity—these are aims of our ele- 
mentary schools. 

Two-thirds of the people of the 
world are Asians. We in the United 
States belong to the white minority. 
Yet most Americans, when called 
upon to make decisions about Korea, 
Viet-Nam or India—decisions which 
may affect our own security—do not 
have adequate information on which 
to base intelligent decisions. 

Since the vast majority of our 


people attend high school but go no 
further, it is to the high school that 
we must look for a mature presenta- 
tion of the culture and the problems 
of Asia. Yet here we find a pre- 
occupation with the history of and 
our political relations with Western 
Europe. At least 90 percent of the 
curriculum in most schools is devoted 
to the Western World, only 10 per- 
cent to the Eastern. 

The major problems which the 
delegates studied were (1) how to 
establish the respectability of Asia in 
the high school curriculum, its im- 
portance and relevance, (2) how to 
get Asian materials into an already 
overcrowded curriculum, (3) what 
to teach at what levels, (4) how to 
prepare teachers to handle Asian 
materials and (5) what materials, 
textual and audio-visual, need to be 
produced. 

A controversial problem aired with 
considerable frankness was the one 
that is basic to any international 
organization trying to improve the 
lot of mankind: Should UNESCO 
tell its 79 member states how best to 
educate their people? 

The issue was touched off in 
the meeting of the Commission 
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preceding the conference when 
the outspoken Director-General of 
UNESCO, ‘Luther H. Evans, noted 
that UNESCO was aiding an educa- 
tional program among Arab refugees, 
a program in which the children are 
being taught that “Israel must be 
driven into the sea.” Evans also 
stated that UNESCO, in this same 
light, is supplying $100,000 worth of 
equipment to Hungarian schools and 
is aiding Egyptian educational sys- 
tems, where children are probably 
learning to be suspicious of “western 
imperialism.” 

Such teachings, especially in 
Palestine, were termed by many dele- 
gates “fundamentally opposed to the 
basic aims of the UN itself.’ This 
thorny issue, whether UNESCO 
should supervise the educational pro- 
gram it supports in member nations, 
was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission for study. 

The real impact of this UNESCO 
conference cannot be briefly de- 


scribed, just as the program of 
UNESCO cannot be briefly de- 
scribed. This program is the reflec- 
tion of the hopes and aspirations of 
the vast majority of the human race 
—79 nations in which live more than 
2,000 million people. 

UNESCO’s field embraces inter- 
national cooperation in education, 
science and culture—an unlimited 
field. Whether it is technical assist- 
ance that finds water for a com- 
munity in a parched region, gift 
coupons that help equip a school 
laboratory, fundamental education 
for better living for an impoverished 
area, a traveling exhibit of folk art, 
an exchange fellowship to train a 
specialist in home economics or de- 
velopment of mutual understanding 
between Asia and the United States 
—the delegates to this Sixth National 
Conference returned home, believing 
that the organization’s efforts are 
becoming increasingly effective. 


If a man does not make new acquaintances as he 


advances through life, he will soon find himself alone; 


one should keep his friendships in constant repair. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
political stability is maintained and 
promoted.” 

His Excellency paid tribute to the 
contribution that American devotion 
to freedom and democracy has made 
to inspiring Asia’s desire to throw off 
colonial bondage. Then he added, 
*“Yet, in spite of this impressive 
record behind you, you have not won 
as many friends nor influenced as 
many people as you should in Asia. 
The explanation, I think, is your 
extraordinary vigor, the vehemence 
of your reactions and feelings, and 
your failure to see the Asian mind.” 

In clarifying his point Mr. Thant 
explained, “Burma has chosen a 
democratic, parliamentary and non- 
totalitarian type of Socialism . . . We 
enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of 
expression, freedom of association 
and freedom of belief as you do here. 
But the newly-resurgent nationalism 
and this sudden adoption of so-called 
“Socialism” puts you (Americans) 
into confusion... With your tradi- 
tional vigor and extraordinary ve- 
hemence of your reactions you then 
alienate many of your sincere ad- 
mirers. I think that your attitude 
toward colonialism and your failure 
to distinguish between nationalism 
and communism are mainly respon- 
sible for the present lack of warmth 
in Asian-American relations, al- 
though, of course, they are generally 
friendly. Perhaps your attitude is 
born of youthful dynamism not yet 
restrained by experience and tra- 
dition.” 

The speaker admitted that part of 
the current mutual misunderstand- 
ing can be traced to the activities 


and statements of leaders and to the 
press in both Burma and America. 
He recognized the improvement ef- 
fected by the Marshall Plan and the 
Economic Co-operation Assistance to 
Asia but warned “The battle for the 
minds of the millions will not be won 
by just holding out to them better 
drinks and faster cars, particularly 
in countries of Asia where spiritual 
values are always paramount.” 

At the closing session of the Con- 
ference Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
re-emphasized the same opinion in 
her statement that half the people 
cannot go around the world in ox 
carts while the other half rides in 
Cadillacs and that it will do no good 
to give the poorer half Cadillacs. 
Their need, according to Madam 
Pandit, is for improved health and 
the opportunity to progress. She pled 
for facing issues frankly, saying that 
“too much courtesy between coun- 
tries has ended in unsolved problems 
... Prestige of this or that nation is 
not at stake—only survival.” 

“The U. S. was the first rebel 
against colonialism,’ the dis- 
tinguished diplomat reminded her 
audience. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence prompted Indian states- 
men aiso to begin their declaration 
of freedom with the phrase “‘We, the 
people.” Madam Pandit, expressing 
disappointment at Americans’ un- 
willingness to recognize that ““democ- 
racy can have more than one face,” 
quoted Gandhi’s statement “Every 
nation should write on its own slate.” 
...“Let us have a hundred flowers 
in the garden of democracy.” 

Madam Pandit’s eloquent appeal 
for comprehensive understanding of 
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all phases of Asian life was reflected 
in the summary report of the Con- 
ference. ‘“‘What is needed for Asia’s 
economic improvement is not trade 
or aid, but both; not loans or gifts, 
but both; not public or private leader- 
ship but both, working cooperatively 
and in harness.” 

The following, additional extracts 
from reports of the six sections with 
their fifteen work groups will indicate 
the trend of the findings and recom- 
mendations with which the Sixth 
National Conference of UNESCO 
closed November 9, 1957. 

**Science is a cumulative or 
‘building-block’ way of pursuing 
truth, and technology is a process of 
applying science. Asia holds them in 
high value and is eager to receive 
their benefits, provided that the 
values of its traditional cultures are 
not thereby lost. But it is for Asians, 
not ourselves (Americans), to decide 
what is to be selected from the West. 
This is the first lesson toward under- 
standing.” 

‘Better use could be made of the 
presence of Asians in the U. S. who 
can enlighten Americans on Asian 
life and thought.” 

“Do not waste American capital, 
energy or our limited scientific brains 
in introducing into Asia ill-adapted 
technologies, in sending out techni- 
cians ill-prepared to cope with con- 
ditions to be met in Asia, or in 
providing training for Asians that 
will not be utilized in their home 
environments.” 


“‘The greater problem of education 
is ours—that is, Americans must 
learn more about Asia—rather than 
theirs. This is recognized both as 
regards the study of languages and 
the content of nonlinguistic educa- 
tion. The second major problem con- 
cerns the lack of breadth in American 
studies concerned with Asia.” 

“Tt is possible that the American 
system invites Asian students to at- 
tend colleges and to work toward 
degrees which are not necessarily 
those best suited to the needs either 
of the students or their countries.” 

‘Support programs which increase 
the productive capacities of Asian 
peoples and refrain from supporting 
programs which increase their ca- 
pacities for consumption.” 

“In approaching Asian studies 
through the primary and secondary 
curricula, we should consider the 
problem as a ‘whole problem’ and 
avoid the mistake of trying ‘to teach 
Asia in the classroom’.” 

**A significant favorable re-orienta- 
tion has taken place, whereby the 
Asian people are turning toward the 
recognized American values of 
greater democracy, higher standard 
of living, more universal education, 
improvement of health, and the use 
of science and technology to provide 
these values: whereas, on its side, 
America is turning increasingly to- 
ward a greater appreciation of spiri- 
tual values so much emphasized in 
Asia.” 
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Retirement 


...ah, magic word, that opened up a whole new world for me! 


Rambling through the seldom visited areas of Central Nevada, 
following the old and forgotten stagecoach routes; re-discovering 
the ghost towns that have been lost, or not restored for tourists; 
climbing down into the lavender, mauve or purple formations of 
Cathedral Canyon; sleeping in the sagebrush under the stars, 
startled by the yapping of the coyotes... 


A glimpse of the past, carrying with it the conviction that nothing, 
not even gold nor man’s greed for it, is truly unchanged—realizing 
that we, too, must change with changing times, appreciating the 
old, if possible understanding the past, but always widening our 
own frontiers. 


Retirement means time to explore new places, new people and 
new ideas—this is retirement as it was meant to be. 


—Clara May Doherty 
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All on a Winter’s Morning 


(After seeing a dozen bluebirds in a sumach patch on a January morning) 


Emma Leonhard 


Upon a winter’s morning 

Garnet heads of sumach gleamed; 

On a snow-calloused hill they beamed, 
Winds and jangling icicles scorning; 
But that wasn’t all. 


Upon those pyramids of seeds 

In shining azure bluebirds perched; 
Among the seeds they calmly searched 
For a winter’s diet to meet their needs; 
But that wasn’t all. 


Bluebirds warbled legendary song 

Of happiness and inspiration— 
Without any careless empty ovation— 
Of sterling growth of right over wrong, 
All on a winter’s morning. 





Across the Editor's Desk - - - | 





When discussing the need for pro- 
viding opportunities for personal and 
professional growth, we, may well 
remind ourselves that our Society 
was founded for that very purpose— 
not only to do honor to women who 
had merited recognition but also to 
provide a means by which those with 
potentialities for greater service 
might be inspired and assisted to go 
on to realize their highest aspirations. 

Our Founders dreamed of a warm 
fellowship of .kindred minds and 
hearts that would encourage women 
to evaluate their own powers truly, 
to dare to dream of wider fields than 
they had known and to prepare 
themselves. Such women, in the years 
since, have battled the discrimina- 
tions that would discourage or actu- 
ally prevent their seeking for ad- 
vancement and have claimed for 
themselves and won some of the 
highest positions in education in the 
nation. 

Others, of like courage and con- 
viction, have pioneered in areas and 
techniques to challenge a whole pro- 
fession and set it on new paths. 
Daily in classrooms all across the 
land, women search for deeper un- 
derstanding and finer skill to make 

. their teaching meaningful. 

The very name of Delta Kappa 
Gamma is not static but dynamic— 
not just an accolade but a challenge 
—not the end but the beginning. 


By Helen E. Hinshaw 


How many, through the years, have 
been prodded into being and doing 
more than they had dreamed possible 
because Delta Kappa Gammas be- 
lieved they could! Because fine, able 
women—the most respected women 
in the profession—invited them into 
their fellowship; provided inspira- 
tion, information and challenge; en- 
couraged them in their endeavors; 
commended their successes; opened 
avenues of service, and dared them 
to attempt yet more—hundreds, even 
thousands, have accomplished things 
they never dreamed they could. 
Then each, in turn, herself ad- 
vances personally and professionally 
as she recognizes and nurtures worth 
in others. For what is productive 
living, after all, but that? What do 
we hope to produce? What is there 
in this work of ours to produce but 
more effective individuals—our stu- 
dents, our colleagues, our associates 
—who will, in their turn, discover, 
enlarge upon and pass on the wisdom 
of all time to make a better world. 
The Society, too, is immeasurably 
strengthened as it provides a climate 
for growth for its members, for they 
return enrichment for its program 
and greater depth of inspiration. 
While there are other purposes, all 
grow out of this, and all will suffer 
if this one purpose fails. All else soon 
becomes meaningless entertainment, 
uninspiring and time-consuming, or 
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else dull routine. 

On the other hand, while great 
incentives come from those who be- 
lieve in us, it is not enough if we 
merely indulge our egos in mutual 
admiration. Only smugness and com- 
placency result from such an atmos- 
phere—the very antithesis of prog- 
ress. The pricks of criticism and sug- 
gestion given in kindness can serve 
to launch a whole new trend of 
thought or bolster wavering determi- 
nation. This, too, is necessary before 
advancement can take place. 

Thus, while we honor women for 
achievement, also the golden key 


that we bestow is tangible evidence 
of our recognition of potentialities in 
those we know and our desire to 
foster and encourage what we see 
there. For we have learned the truth 
and the great promise of Edwin 
Markham’s lines: 


None goes his way alone; 


All that we send into the 
lives of others 


Comes back into our own. 
For good or ill, we are the product 
of the lives of others and they of ours. 


We only grow as we help others 
grow. 


A Woman’s Prayer 


Marie Elmore Baxter 


Creator God, I pray that Thou wilt take 

This woman-heart and with Thy kind hands make 
A better one. Erase the childish fears, 

The love of self, the petty hates, the tears; 

Send out my grief on upward-soaring wings, 

And give, instead, dear God, a heart that sings. 


Let me be rid of ancient hurts and gloom; 

Within the new heart may there be no room 

For bitterness, for nurtured blinding pain; 

Let me be cleansed as dusty leaves by rain; 

Make me serene as mountains lifted high, 

Steadfast as pines when storms have passed them by. 


FORGET 


$2 4 
> 





To live in hearts one leaves behind 


Is not to die 


California 


Judge Georgia P. Bullock, Kappa Chap- 
ter, Monterey, August 29, 1957 


Miss Evelyn Laura Dayman, Lambda 
Chapter, Los Angeles, August 3, 1957 


Mrs. Bertha H. Clarke, Xi Chapter, Mex- 
ico City, October 2, 1957 


Miss Mildred M. Falk, Rho Chapter, 
Fullerton, July 17, 1957 


Mrs. Bina Fuller, Alpha Mu Chapter, 
Santa Maria, October 30, 1957 


Miss Ida Kriegel, Alpha Mu Chapter, 
Santa Barbara, June 6, 1957 


Mrs. Kathryn E. Watts, Beta Gamma 
Chapter, San Diego, August 5, 1957 


Mrs. Floy P. Weeks, Beta Psi Chapter, 
Vallejo, October 6, 1957 


Colorado 


Mrs. Bess Babcock, Alpha Chapter, Den- 
ver, November 10, 1957 


Mrs. Hildegarde S. Sweet, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Denver, November 19, 1957 


Georgia 


Mrs. Winifred F. Van Cise, Xi Chapter, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, August 2, 
1957 


Illinois 


Miss Katherine E. Carner, Beta Chapter, 
Normal, August 23, 1957 


Miss Mary C. Gillies, Kappa Chapter, 
Chicago, April 26, 1957 


Miss Della Barrett, Omega Chapter, 
Geneseo, July 6, 1957 


Miss Martha K. Adams, Alpha Beta 
Chapter, Pontiac, August 12, 1957 


Miss Susan Scully, Alpha Delta Chapter, 
Chicago, September 30, 1957 


Miss Doris Cole, Alpha Nu Chapter, 
Waukegan, September 12, 1957 


Indiana 


Miss Bess B. Barry, Xi Chapter, Linton, 
September 29, 1957 


Mrs. Florence E. Bock, Pi Chapter 
Evansville, June 30, 1957 
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Iowa 


Miss Marie McCoy, Gamma Chapter, 
Des Moines, July 22, 1957 


Miss Kathryne E. Steichen, Lambda 
Chapter, Dubuque, November 8, 1957 


Miss Ruth Smith, Chi Chapter, Esther- 
ville, April 19, 1957 
Kansas 


Miss Martha Bucher, Delta Chapter, 
Kansas City, September 20, 1957 


Miss Blanche Riney, Theta Chapter, 
Dodge City, October 2, 1957 


Miss Edith Preston, Kappa Chapter, 
Wichita, November 4, 1957 


Miss Eunice Anderson, Omega Chapter, 
Nassau, Bahamas, October 9, 1957 
Louisiana 


Mrs. Annie Laurie Peters, Beta Chapter, 
Alexandria, August 15, 1957 


Miss Alice M. Short, Zeta Chapter, 
Shreveport, October 3, 1957 


Mrs. Helen Spann Murphy, Lambda 
Chapter, Tallulah, October 8, 1957 


Miss Ellie Louise Traylor, Alpha Alpha 
Chapter, Oak Ridge, July 27, 1957 
Maine 
Miss Julia L. Murphy, Zeta Chapter, 
Auburn, October 1, 1957 
Michigan 
Miss Mary Adams Simmons, Epsilon 
Chapter, Marshall, August 10, 1957 
Minnesota 


Miss Mary Martin, Alpha Chapter, Min- 
neapolis, August 15, 1957 


Miss Catherine Stephens, Xi Chapter, 
St. Paul, July 30, 1957 


Missouri 
Miss Vada E. Branstetter, Theta Chap. 
ter, Springfield, August 9, 1957 


Nebraska 


Miss Marjorie Mortensen, Delta Chap- 
ter, Omaha, October, 1957 


Miss Mabel Bridges, Zeta Chapter, Lin- 
coln, August, 1957 


Mrs. Leona Sparks Levine, Lambda 
Chapter, Columbus, August 23, 1957 


New York 


Mrs. Olive Vandeburg, Xi Chapter, 
Maine, June 26, 1957 


Ohio 
Miss Matilda L. Stuart, Gamma Chapter, 
Columbus, October 6, 1957 


Miss Harriet Hayward, Nu Chapter, 
Bowling Green, October 19, 1957 


Miss Lucy Helen Kimball, Upsilon 
Chapter, Lynn, Massachusetts, October 
26, 1957 


Miss Esther Humphreys, Omega Chap- 
ter, Willoughby, October 21, 1957 


Miss Helen Dewell, Alpha Mu Chapter, 
Carrollton, May 11, 1957 


Miss Flora Schneider, Beta Beta Chap- 
ter, Canton, October 15, 1957 


Miss Mary A. Haddow, Beta Pi Chapter, 
Youngstown, September 13, 1957 


Oklahoma 
Miss Mary F. Lawson, Alpha Chapter, 
Oklahoma City, September 15, 1957 
Oregon 


Mrs. Nett Drew Peterson, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Klamath Falls, August 19, 1957 
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Mrs. Kallona Hardin Fox, Sigma Chap- 
ter, Bend, September 12, 1957 


Miss Merle Best, Iota Chapter, Pendle- 
ton, October 21, 1957 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Margaret Seanor, Zeta Chapter, 
Beaver, August 23, 1957 


South Carolina 


Miss Edythe Maxwell, Beta Chapter, 
Charleston, September 18, 1957 


Tennessee 


Miss Joelynn Drane, Tau Chapter, Jack- 
son, July 29, 1957 


Mrs. Mary Louise Butler, Chi Chapter, 
Ripley, September 2, 1957 


Texas 


Miss Muriel Vance Forbes, Beta Chap- 
ter, San Antonio, May 26, 1956 


Miss Elma A. Neal, Beta Chapter, San 
Antonio, June 15, 1957 


Miss Margaret Roslyn, Kappa Chapter, 
El Paso, August 13, 1957 


Miss Sue Sherrill Smith, Alpha Theta 
Chapter, Seguin, August 25, 1957 


Mrs. Josephine Harvey, Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, Kingsville, October 5, 1957 


Mrs. Agnes Martin, Alpha Nu Chapter, 
Laredo, September 11, 1957 


Mrs. Helen Collins Lott, Alpha Phi 
Chapter, Goliad, September 18, 1957 


Mrs. Prue Teer Poole, Beta Lambda 
Chapter, Sulphur Springs, November 1, 
1957 


Mrs. Kazilla Murphy, Beta Mu Chapter, 
Longview, September 24, 1957 


Mrs. Minnie Wolfe, Beta Mu Chapter, 
Longview, October 19, 1957 


Mrs. J. A. Kemp, Beta Rho Chapter, 
Wichita Falls, October 10, 1957 


Mrs. Annabelle Colley, Gamma Iota 
Chapter, Inglewood, October 1, 1957 


Miss Katherine Bonerie, Gamma Kappa 
Chapter, Wellington, August 16, 1957 


Miss Louise Irma Kropf, Delta Delta 
Chapter, Alvin, August 21, 1957 


Mrs. Sallie L. Hanna, Delta Si 
Chapter, Dallas, November 8, 1957 


Mrs. Verna Box, Alpha Beta Chapter, 
San Angelo, November 18, 1957 


Virginia 
Miss Catherine Amiss, Eta Chapter, 
Salem, July 29, 1957 


Mrs. Francis Phippins Ford, Eta Chap- 
ter, Roanoke, November 2, 1957 


Washington 


Miss Eleanor Hoem Holgate, Beta Chap- 
ter, Bellevue, September 28, 1957 


Miss Josephine C. Olson, Alpha Delta 
Chapter, Seattle, September 27, 1957 
West Virginia 


Mrs. Elsie Hummer Trail, Eta Chapter, 
Charles Town, October 12, 1957 


Wisconsin 


Miss May L. Crosby, Delta Chapter, 
Wauwatosa, August 25, 1957 








The 1958 Balfour Blue Book 


A complete catalog of fraternity 
jewelry and gifts is yours free on 
request. 

This 56-page edition presents new 
and beautifal rings, bracelets, favors 
and gifts for both personal and 
chapter use. 


Do your Christmas shopping 
through the Blue Book. Place your 
gift orders early. 


Mail coupon for FREE COPY 


INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 
Large size key, 10K gold... . .$5.00 
Large size key, 1/10 10K 

led 


Og ee 3.50 
Small size key, 10K gold..... 4.00 
Small size key, 1/10 10K 

MON... < .ebicon <5 V-- 2.75 

Additional Price for pin and 
safety catch 
On large size key, 10K or 

gold plated............... 1.00 
On small size key, 10K or 

WIS ooo ng Soci e ss 15 
Official 10K gold ring........ 8.50 
Official 14K gold ring....... . 10.75 
er President bar pin, 

ek oe Coe 

1/10 10K single rolled gold 

Se Oe Ee eee 


Founder’s badge, 10K gold... 9.00 
1/10 10K single rolled gold 
RS inci Wy Bosco 5.00 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any 
State tax to prices listed. 


Official Jeweler to 
The DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Society 


Lov Sat Ot1f ComPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














CHAPTER PRESIDENT BAR PIN 





REGULATIONS 


Orders for official insignia must be 
sent on official permit cards signed 
by the International President. 
Write to 416 West 12th Street, 
Austin, Texas for permit cards. 








L. G. Balfour Company i aOR Fs. eee a A? 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Please send: Samples: 

O 1958 Blue Book D Stationery 

O Badge Price List © Invitations 

O Ceramic Flyer O Programs 

O Knitwear Flyer O Christmas Cards 
AEE PLE EE RIO HE oe ar eg ee AT? 














POSTMASTER: 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


416 West Twelfth Street 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





CENTS, 


POSTAGE DUE 


UNDELIVERABLE SECOND-CLASS MATTER 





(] Removed—Left no address 
(C) Refused 
(C] Unclaimed 


(-] No such number 
(] Not found 


REMOVED TO THE FOLLOWING NEW ADDRESS: 


(State) 16—26336-6 GPO 





